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The Personnel of 
the Superintendent’s Office * 


CLYDE C. GREEN 
Superintendent, New Castle, Pa. 


HE subject of this report is The Organi- 

zation of the Personnel of the Superin- 

tendent’s Office for the Improvement of 
Instruction. The discussion of the subject falls 
under two heads: (1) What is the practice in 
Pennsylvania today? (2) What do we consider 
an ideal type of organization? 

In our study we did not adopt the usual 
questionnaire method. Superintendents of cer- 
tain representative school systems in Western, 
Central, and Eastern Pennsylvania were giv- 
en an opportunity to describe in their own 
manner the organization of the personnel of 
their offices for the improvement of instruc- 
tion. These reports were analyzed and classi- 
fied. 

An examination was made of the organiza- 
tion of all cities of the state as revealed by 
official reports and other special studies. 

While we may assume that the whole duty 
of a superintendent of schools is to direct pub- 
lic education in his community, utter frank- 
ness compels the admission that in many in- 
stances much of the superintendent’s time 
and nervous energy is dissipated by activities 
only remotely concerned with the educative 
process. Community traditions, the character 
of the community, the personal characteristics 
of the superintendent himself, and the admin- 
istrative organization set up by the school 
board are factors which determine whether a 
superintendent of schools shall be primarily 
a director of learning, a business executive, a 
glorified politician, or a happy (or unhappy) 
combination of all three. 

In cities of more than 30,000 population in 
Pennsylvania and the country at large there 
appears to be a well-defined tendency to or- 
ganize the administrative affairs of the dis- 
trict in such a manner that the superinten- 
dent is relieved of personal responsibility for 


* This report on The Organization of the Personnel 
of the Superintendent’s Office for the Improvement 
of Instruction was given by Dr. Green at the Edu- 
cational Congress, Harrisburg, November 6, 1929. 
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minor business details. Recent studies by Mr. 
Deffenbaugh of the U. S. Bureau of Education 
indicate a definite tendency to abolish stand- 
ing committees of the board, to hold the su- 
perintendent personally responsible for purely 
instructional matters, to create such offices as 
business manager, superintendent of build- 
ings, grounds, and equipment, superintendent 
of supplies, and to make these officers respon- 
sible to the school board through the office of 
the superintendent of schools. It is our de- 
liberate judgment that this tendency is based 
upon a sound conception of the function of a 
superintendent of schools, and we believe it to 
be a condition prerequisite to the proper or- 
ganization of the superintendent’s office for 
the improvement of instruction. 

While supervision in its restricted sense is 
only one phase of the larger problem of im- 
proving instruction, it is worthy of special 
consideration in this study. 

Those of us who listened to the report at 
Reading last year by Dr. Yoakam of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh on The Present Status 
of Supervision in First, Second, and Third- 
Class Cities of Pennsylvania were impressed 
by the absence of uniformity in practice. The 
following types of organization were reported: 

First-Class Cities 
Staff organization—50% 
Line organization—50% 
Second-Class Cities 
Staff—58.3% 
Line—8.3% 
Unidentified—33.3% 
Third-Class Cities 
Staff—36% 
Line—29% 
Unidentified—35% 

With respect to the types of supervisors em- 
ployed no type is common to all cities of the 
state, although the music supervisor is most 
frequently employed. 

Dr. Yoakam says: “There is no general 
agreement as to the duties of the subject su- 
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pervisor. He appears to be more or less of a 
handy man about the place. The duty most 
frequently mentioned is that of looking aftet 
supplies in his own field.” 

83.8% of the districts of the second class 
and 80% of the third class report conflict of 
authority between the supervisor and the prin- 
cipal. In most cities the superintendent acts 
as referee when such conflicts arise. 

An examination of the dominant activities 
of the representative group of superinten- 
dents indicated above reveals six distinct types 
of serious-minded superintendents, as follows: 
The super-teacher type, the consulting engi- 
neer, the research specialist, the organization 
expert, the combination of consulting engineer 
and research specialist, and the combination of 
consulting engineer and organization expert. 

The “super-teacher” type is found in dis- 
tricts of 5,000 to 50,000 population. He visits 
personally every teacher in his schools each 
month or more frequently—in some cases he 
makes 300 visits each month. He proceeds on 
the assumption that he is the most highly 
skilled teacher in any grade or any subject in 
his school system, that he is the most skillful 
supervisor in the system, that he can diagnose 
a school room situation in from three to five 
minutes, prescribe a remedy, and pass on to 
the next class. For the most part his super- 
visors, if he has any, merely see that his or- 
ders are obeyed. Usually his course of study 
and methods of instruction are highly stan- 
dardized and defined in great detail. His is 
usually a “one-man organization” which will 
come to grief when he is unable to function 
as a commander-in-chief. 

The “consulting-engineer” type is usually a 
man of extensive training and experience. Be- 
cause of training, experience, and tempera- 
ment he is disposed to make a careful and 
deliberate study of every situation before he 
offers his opinion. In the meantime he is al- 
ways prepared to utilize every resource at his 
command, especially the personnel of his or- 
ganization to determine data from which con- 
clusions may be safely drawn. 

The “research specialist” at his best is a 
diagnostician. (At his worst he is a measur- 
ing worm.) We shall consider him at his best. 
He approaches his task with a scientific atti- 
tude of mind, and he evaluates instruction in 
terms of quantitative or qualitative standards. 
If he is a capable executive, remedial meas- 
ures will follow his diagnosis of a situation 
and he will proceed with the improvement of 
instruction on a sound basis. If he is a weak 
executive, his research activities may seriously 
interfere with the teaching process. 

The “organization expert” has ability to 
marshall his forces, even though they are in- 
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adequate, so that effective results may be ob- 
tained in terms of whatever standards appear 
to be desirable at a given time. If valid stan- 
dards are not adopted, his organization may 
present the appearance of a satisfactory 
school situation but be woefully deficient in 
results. His instructional corps is so organized 
that it will function for a reasonable period 
without his active participation. It is not a 
“one-man organization.” 

Then we note the “consulting engineer-or- 
ganization expert type,” and the “consulting 
engineer-research specialist type.” 

Representative types of personnel organiza- 
tion are indicated by the following excerpts 
from the descriptions kindly given to us by 
five Pennsylvania superintendents in response 
to our inquiry. 

City “A”—Population, 15,000; Number of 
teachers, 142. 

“We have a modification of the LINE- 
STAFF type of organization for school su- 
pervision. The line of authority passes direct- 
ly from superintendent to principal to teach- 
er, with special and general supervisors re- 
garded as officers of the superintendent’s staff 
who go out to the various schools on special 
duties but who never transcend the principal 
of a school in authority. 

“We have given all principals clerks and 
have placed the principals in charge of about 
thirty teachers and a thousand pupils, some- 
times in one and sometimes in two or three 
buildings. 

“Under our organization a principal is the 
chief supervisory officer. He is supposed to 
take orders from no one except the superin- 
tendent. 

“In the junior-senior high school we have 
department heads for the supervision of in- 
struction under the following regulations: de- 
partments having five regular teachers may 
have Head of Department appointed, he him- 
self teaching four periods daily, teaching 
three periods when there are eight people in 
his department, two periods when there are 
twelve, and one period when there are fifteen. 

“All along the line our organization is co- 
operative. We hold meetings of the principals 
and supervisors in which everyone contributes 
freely and as fully as he is able. We hold 
meetings of teachers covering certain phases 
of supervision, as for instance, curriculum, in 
which the same free attitude is encouraged in 
the teachers. 

“TI regard this nearly an ideal type of or- 
ganization for supervision. Its essential fea- 
tures are cooperation all along the line, giving 
everyone, even students, the opportunity to 
contribute; the principal of the school, the 
chief supervisory officer; principals liberated 
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from office detail through the possession of 
adequate office help; general and special su- 
pervisors regarded as helpers and not as dic- 
tators or as persons to be feared; and finally, 
the line organization from superintendent to 
principal to teacher for the placement of au- 
thority and responsibility when necessary.” 

City “B’”—Population, 24,000; Number of 
Teachers, 150. 

“Our organization is composed of SUPER- 
INTENDENT AND PRINCIPALS WHO SUPERVISE. 
We have a few teachers of special subjects. 

(This superintendent then gives the speci- 
fications for his conception of an ideal organi- 
zation. However, his modesty prevents him 
from stating that his own system conforms to 
most of these specifications.) 

(1) “It should be ECONOMICAL, FINANCIAL- 
LY AND PROFESSIONALLY. The current com- 
plaint that our schools are profligate and in- 
efficient is largely justifiable. 

(2) “Superintendent and principals should 
spend their time, interest, and energy in 
CLASSROOM CONTACT, not in office chairs, or 
extra-school activities. 

(3) “The space between superintendent, 
principals, and teachers should not be cum- 
bered up with intermediate specialists and 
nondescripts. : 

(4) “The classroom teacher should be giv- 
en a DEFINITE CURRICULUM AND A DEFINITE 
METHOD. They should both be continuously re- 
vised for improvement. 

(5) “Principals and superintendents should 
see that teachers follow curriculum and 
method. 

(6) “UNIFORM TESTS at least four times an- 
nually, uniformly given, uniformly rated, uni- 
formly recorded should give comparable stand- 
ings of efficiency of instruction. 

(7) “Superintendent and principals should 
rate teachers on PENNSYLVANIA RATING SCALE. 
This rating should be given teacher in per- 
sonal interview with superintendent and prin- 
cipal. 

(8) “Teachers who rate BELOW STANDARD 
should receive NO INCREASE of salary. 

(9) “Teachers who fall far below standard 
should be dismissed. 

(10) “In general we want decentralization 
and simplicity of organization with placing 
of responsibility on the teacher who has a de- 
finite program to get a definite standard of 
results.” 

City “C’—Number of Teachers, 124. 

“In this school district there are eight ele- 
mentary schools and three high schools. The 
problem of instruction in the elementary 
schools is under the direct supervision of a 
DIRECTOR OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION who de- 
termines, with the assistance and approval of 
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the superintendent of schools the course of 
study, the daily program, the schedule of 
teachers’ meetings, and the testing program. 

“In the secondary schools the principals of 
the several schools cooperate closely with the 
superintendent of schools in making similar 
determinations. 

“In addition to these general officers of su- 
pervision there are supervisors in the fields of 
fine arts, industrial arts, home economics, mu- 
sic, physical education, and handwriting, who 
under the general regulations determine the 
materials and method of instruction in their 
several fields and report from time to time to 
the superintendent of schools. 

“For a district of this size, I do not know of 
a better organization than that which we use. 
Were the district somewhat larger, a director 
of secondary education would be a valuable 
officer, who would function as does our direc- 
tor of elementary education. Such an officer 
would, however, be superfluous in this district 
where the number of high schools is so few. 
Perhaps, a director of research would be valu- 
able and would relieve the director of ele- 
mentary education and the high school prin- 
cipals from a present phase of their work. 
There would, however, be the danger that this 
relief would result in a failure on the part of 
these officers effectively to correlate the re- 
sults of the testing program with the actual 
classroom procedure. The value of such an 
officer is certainly a matter for careful con- 
sideration.” 

City “D”—Population, 22,000. 

“In this city the administrative and super- 
visory organization lies with the superinten- 
dent. For a city of this size I am of the opin- 
ion that the most important work of the su- 
perintendent is to keep in close touch with the 
classroom instruction. By using the forenoons 
of each day I am able to visit from 150 
to 250 classrooms each month and to have 
first-hand information of what is going on. 
The visits are not long. I think that it is not 
necessary that they be. As a usual thing noth- 
ing is said in the classroom. Suggestions are 
made to the teacher in private and sometimes 
to the building principal as to how she can 
assist the teacher. 

“Three meetings of the teachers of grades 
1-8 are held each year—24 meetings in all. At 
these meetings an hour or an hour and a half 
is spent in discussing the problems of the 
teachers of the particular grade meeting. Then 
we hold about eight general meetings for the 
teachers of grades 1-8 during the year. These 
meetings are given over to a discussion of 
school problems. In the high school the prin- 
cipal holds a meeting of the teachers each 
week for discussion of their problems. The 
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superintendent sometimes attends but more 
often makes suggestions to the principal based 
on his observations in the classroom visitation. 


“We really have NO COURSE OF STUDY that 
is up-to-date. I feel that we need none. Each 
teacher has a State Syllabus and by first- 
hand, intimate knowledge and by frequent 
meetings with teachers I am satisfied that our 
school system is getting at least as good re- 
sults as many systems having highly elabor- 
ated courses of study. 

“IT know of no better organization for a city 
this size. It means plenty of work for the 
superintendent but his knowledge is not based 
on second-hand information. He cannot spend 
as much time in his office. He does not need 
to do so. I am in my office from 8:30 to 9:00 
A. M. and 3:30 to 4:30 P. M. to meet parents 
or anyone wishing to see me and find time to 
devote the equivalent of two or three full af- 
ternoons each week to the duties of the super- 
intendent aside from those dealing directly 
with instruction. 

“In addition to the above I send out fre- 
quent tests, personally hear every child 
in grades one-three read at least once 
each year—about 1,600 in all and also per- 
sonally give a rapid-fire drill on 20 to 25 
combinations from the multiplication tables to 
all fourth-grade pupils. Before introducing 
the latter I doubt if the average per cent on 
these drills would have been up to 90. Now, 
including all children of the fourth grade, 
good, bad, and indifferent our yearly average 
is 98% to 99 per cent. : 

“The gist is simply this: No organization 
can be set up that will keep the superinten- 
dent in touch with instruction and improve 
instruction that will be as satisfactory as the 
superintendent himself keeping in touch 
through classroom visitation, personally con- 
ducted tests, and frequent teacher confer- 
ences.” 

THE IDEAL ORGANIZATION 

And now we come to the difficult part of 
our discussion—The Ideal Organization. The 
best we can hope to do in this connection is to 
indicate what we consider highly desirable 
features of an organization. Because of time 
limitations we must present our conclusions 
without supporting argument. 

The ideal personnel organization has as its 
head a superintendent of schools who qualifies 
as a director of learning. Through experience 
and training he MUST know the elementary, 
the secondary, and the special fields of edu- 
cation. He cannot direct the learning process 
or improve instruction if he is not a successful 
teacher himself. 

He must be a master of details but not a 
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victim of details; and he is not a wise execu- 
tive if he builds the organization around him- 
self in such a manner that his sudden with- 
crawal would wreck his system. 

Buildings, equipment, supplies, and finances 
have a direct relationship to the process of 
instruction. While no considerable portion of 
the superintendent’s time and vitality should 
be consumed with details relating to these 
agencies their administration should be in 
charge of officers who are responsible to the 
Board through the superintendent’s office. A 
reasonable amount of professional control in 
these matters by the superintendent is essen- 
tial. The so-called dual control of school sys- 
tems has. not proved satisfactory. 

Members of the Board of School Directors 
should not consider themselves a part of the 
personnel organization for the improvement 
of instruction. Back-seat driving is a frequent 
cause of educational skidding. 

Capable full-time supervising principals 
with adequate clerical help should be provided 
for each group of thirty teachers and 1,000 
pupils. The principal should function as the 
“principal teacher” and not as a mere captain 
of police. 

Cities of 30,000 and upward should have the 
services of a trained Research Director, work- 
ing under the direct authority of the super- 
intendent of schools. His responsibility will 
include a complete testing program, special 
testing assignments, curriculum construction, 
and revision and related activities. 

A simplified rating system for teachers with 
some practical recognition of merit is an ef- 
fective means of improving instruction. This 
rating should be given by the supervising 
principal and approved by the superinten- 
dent. It is important that the teacher know 
her rating and have an opportunity to discuss 
with the principal his evaluation of her work. 

In cities of 30,000 population and upward 
the personnel of the superintendent’s staff 
should include a director of health, a director 
of vocational education, a director of art, and 
a director of music. Conflict of authority be- 
tween these directors and the principals is 
wholly unnecessary if it is understood that 
the director is a member of the superinten- 
dent’s staff, employed because of her skill in 
a special field of knowledge. 

Supplementary to the regular organization 
a consultative service in the supervision of in- 
struction given by some qualified outside 
agency is recommended as a stimulus to the 
superintendent as well as his corps. 

A permanent organization of committees 
for curriculum construction and revision di- 
rected by the superintendent is one of the best 
effective agencies for improving instruction. 
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Relation of a School Board 
to Its Superintendent’ 


Cc. M. OSTERHELD 


Member, Board of Education, Stoughton, Wisconsin 


HERE are, I presume, as many different 

relationships between the various boards 

and their superintendents as there are 
differences in relationships between the dea- 
cons of a church and its preacher. Every com- 
munity seems to have a slightly different idea 
of the functions of the school board, this idea 
being pretty much determined by the previous 
relations of its school board to its superinten- 
dent. Any change in this relation in a given 
community comes about fairly slowly, espe- 
cially where superintendents are not being 
changed rapidly. Each new board member is 
posted in: the traditions of this august body 
and in most cases tends to pass the traditions 
along to other new members. 

There seem to be three kinds of relationship 
between superintendents and their boards. The 
first, one in which the superintendent is. a 
high class clerk and the board really manages 
the school, does everything from the hiring 
of teachers to disciplining urchins. This is not 
as frequent as it used to be, but you all know 
of cities where it exists. I know of a school 
system with about sixty teachers where the 
various members of the board are constantly 
listening to the complaints of teachers, and 
where anything the superintendent wants done 
is never accomplished if it doesn’t meet with 
the pleasure of a certain young lady, until she 
has run to one or more board members with 
the pros and cons of why she should or should 
not do a particular piece of work. This board 
doesn’t seem to realize that it has a school 
system that is just about as weak as the su- 
perintendent’s authority. 

Another board I know of is composed of 
three members. They enjoy hiring teachers. 
The results are pretty much the results of a 
beauty contest, with the one saving exception 
that only normal school graduates may enter 
the competition. 

In the second kind of relationship, the board 
recognizes the expert functions of a superin- 
tendent and usually works in cooperation with 
him; but just about every so often it either 
hires a teacher against his recommendation or 
deals with some professional problem without 
consulting him; or else some particular phase 
of local politics or personality causes it to 





* A paper delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin School Board Association, Madison, April 
12, 1929. 
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do some specific thing contrary to the best in- 
terests of the school and often without consult- 
ing the superintendent. I presume a great 
many boards fall into this class; one month 
they’ll be the joy and the next the despair of 
a superintendent. Boards of this kind often 
have an ex-teacher as a member who occasion- 
ally has to “lend a hand” by correcting or ad- 
vising with the teachers personally or other- 
wise throwing a little grit into the bearings 
of the educational machine. No wonder an ex- 
asperated superintendent explained that bar- 
tenders always make the best board members 
because they realized they didn’t know how to 
teach school. 

The third class is one in which the board 
fully recognizes that its duties are legislative 
rather than administrative, and that the de- 
tails of administration are to be left in the 
hands of an expert while the general legisla- 
tion is the primary function of the board. A 
board member of this latter class would not 
have to have a knowledge of pedagogy or be 
fully aware of any of the new ideas in edu- 
cation to make a good member. In fact, it 
would be an unusual thing to find a person of 
previous teaching experience on a board of this 
type. Its chief and most important duty is to 
obtain a competent superintendent; and having 
done that, such a board will delegate to this 
superintendent the carrying out of the admin- 
istrative work of the schools and the nomina- 
tion of the various teachers that are required. 
The board may occasionally object to a particu- 
lar nomination, but will not ordinarily suggest 
nominations to the superintendent; and having 
elected the teachers on the superintendent’s 
recommendation, the superintendent will be 
held responsible for the results which they 
achieve. Responsibility and authority neces- 
sarily go hand in hand, and a superintendent 
cannot be held responsible for teachers, who 
receive appointments other than through his 
nomination, nor can he be held responsible for 
results if not given the authority to obtain 
them. 

A board of education is the board of direc- 
tors of the most important business in the com- 
munity. It employs more specialists than any 
other institution in town. The quality of its 
product is more influenced by the skill and abil- 
ity of this staff than is true of any commodity 
the community sends out. How should such a 
board conduct the affairs of its stockholders? 
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By placing the management in the hands of a 
man trained and competent in the handling of 
this particular staff of specialists; one who is 
sympathetic with the aims and purposes of the 
institution. Shall such a manager be interfered 
with by any director who has had some previ- 
ous experience in the factory or who represents 
a group of stockholders whe are anxious for 
dividends? The answer is obvious. The man 
chosen received his appointment, or should 
have received it, solely on his ability to pro- 
duce results and must be given an opportunity 
to obtain them. Any other procedure in a busi- 
ness institution would be considered as preju- 
dicial to the best development of that firm’s 
business. 

An ideal type of board will concern itself, 
in addition to the selection of its expert ad- 
visers, only with the broader problems related 
to its schools; such as the selection of sites, 
the determination of the budget and its rela- 
tion to the school system, and the ability of 
the community to underwrite the tax levy. As 
schools are improved, the expense for teachers 
and for new equipment will necessarily in- 
crease gradually; and one of the important du- 
ties of the board is to see that the needs of 
the schools are anticipated, and that the people 
of the community are familiarized with these 
needs so that they will be in sympathy with the 
improvements before they are presented to 
them. This ideal board acts as the interpreter 
of the educational expert to the community, 
and also advises the superintendent as to the 
speed with which the community can absorb 
the various needs which always are present. 

The average citizen who becomes a member 
of the school board, even though he may have 
the greatest desire to be of service, frequently 
has vague and often sorely mistaken notions 
of his relation to the school system. He often 
goes to his fellow board members to get their 
ideas as to the duties of a board member and 
these he in turn attempts to carry out. There 
is no place in which a general increase in the 
understanding and enlightenment of a small 
group can have a greater bearing on the im- 
provement of a multitude than exists in the 
raising of the general outlook and comprehen- 
sion of the members of a school board. Though 
there may be and are certain books available 
on the subject, I believe it would be a splendid 
contribution to education on the part of the 
Wisconsin Association of School Boards if 
it would initiate a program of familiariza- 
tion of school board members with the larger 
concept of their duties. 

I believe that drawing up an explanation of 
the duties of board members and a code of 
ideals, and putting this information into a 
pamphlet which can be placed in the hands of 
new men as they are elected to the board would 


do more to make the work of ‘a superintendent 
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pleasant and effective and cooperative than 
any one thing this association can accomplish, 
and I urgently suggest this as a valuable work 
which this association can well afford to 
initiate. 





Speech Correction in the Johns- 
town Public Schools 
MARTHA V. ELLENBERGER 

Teacher of Corrective Speech, Johnstown, Pa. 

In the fall of 1919, realizing the importance 
of good speech and how great a handicap it is 
to be deprived of correct speech, the Johns- 
town Public Schools at the recommendation of 
H. J. Stockton, then superintendent, organized 
a department of corre¢tive speech with one 
teacher, specially trained for the work. The 
city was divided into sections, and the central 
school in each section was used as the teach- 
ing center for the instruction of all those in 
that district who were afflicted with speech 
defects. This arrangement has continued 
throughout the ten years, and at present there 
are eleven centers and to each center the pu- 
pils come from the other schools in the district. 
Classes are arranged at this center in a way 
to suit both teachers and pupils as much as 
possible. Class periods are about one-half hour 
long. 

In these ten years there have been three 
hundred pupils each year who have been 
treated for speech difficulties. Of these there 
have been about ninety each year who have 
been dismissed with speech defects corrected. 
The regular teachers are a great help in find- 
ing pupils who need speech instruction. When 
these teachers notice those who do not seem to 
have a distinct, clear speech, they report the 
pupils to the speech teacher who examines 
them. 

This examination is in the form of a diag- 
nosis which consists of three essential things. 
First is ascertained the particular defects the 
children have. Second, an effort is made as 
far as possible to discover the causes that 
have produced these defects. Third, when 
there is a doubt regarding the physical organs 
of speech medical authority is sought. 

These diagnoses have revealed that these 
children in Johnstown are afflicted with prac- 
tically every kind of speech defect that is 
known. In the classification of speech defects 
generally we find five major types: stammer- 
ing and stuttering, defective phonation, lall- 
ing and cognate defects, lisping, and foreign 
accent. 

As stated above the children in the Johns- 
town Schools are arranged in groups, with a 
class period of about thirty minutes for each 

(Turn to page 636) 
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Is the General Shop Here to Stay? 


GLEN U. CLEETON 


Head of the Department of Industrial Education, Curneyie Institute of T'echnology, Pittsburgh, Pa 


be defined briefly as a shop in which 

more than one (usually three to five) 
type of mechanical work is taught from the 
point of view of the industrial arts. General- 
shop courses are being offered in greater num- 
ber every year in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania. Will such shop courses become a per- 
manent part of industrial arts instruction in 
our schools or is the arrangement purely tem- 
porary in nature? 

Notwithstanding general recognition of the 
value of industrial arts instruction, provision 
for such courses is lamentably inadequate in 
most schools. In Pennsylvania, less than 50 
per cent of boys of junior high school age are 
given an opportunity to pursue industrial arts 
courses, less than 20 per cent of senior high 
school pupils take courses in this field, and 
probably not more than 5 per cent of ele- 
mentary school pupils below the sixth grade 
have any contact with this type of instruction 
whatsoever. Many schools have organized gen- 
eral-shop courses to meet an acute need for 
some form of industrial-arts instruction. The 
general shop, under such conditions, may be an 
emergency measure rather than a permanent 
arrangement. As such schools become able to 
afford more equipment and a larger teaching 
force, it is conceivable that the general shop 
may be replaced by several unit shops. 

The general shop cannot survive on argu- 
ments of economy, expediency, ease of organi- 
zation, brevity of technical preparation re- 
quired of the teacher, or any other financial 
or administrative consideration. The history 
of public education has shown that procedures 
and practices based on such arguments have 
eventually given way to procedures and prac- 
tices based on service to the pupil and society. 
Ultimately the merit of the general shop will 
be decided on the evidence of its efficiency as 
a means of accomplishing those objectives of 
industrial arts which promote individual 
growth and facilitate social adjustment of the 
individual. 

Such questions as the following must be 
answered in the affirmative if the general shop 
is to be justified: 

a. Does the general shop give the pupil an 
opportunity to do creative, recreative, and ex- 
ploratory shop work using the tools and ma- 
terials of those crafts predominant in in- 
dustry? 

b. Does general-shop instruction familiarize 
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the pupil with the relation of industrial pro- 
cesses to present-day economic and social life? 

c. Does the general shop provide opportunity 
for mental and motor growth through partici- 
pation in activities which would not otherwise 
be experienced by the pupil? 

d. Does general-shop experience provide an 
adequate basis for judgment of the quality of 
industrial products? 

e. Does the pupil have a greater apprecia- 
tion of the necessity and importance of manual 
work after his contact with the general shop? 

f. Can the purposes of industrial arts in- 
struction be more adequately met through gen- 
eral-shop instruction than through unit-shop 
instruction? 

The general shop is still in the experimental 
stage; it is still on trial. The place of the gen- 
eral shop is, as yet, an undecided question; 
however, the limited amount of evidence now 
available from trial of the general shop ap- 
pears to favor its use as a supplement to rather 
than a substitute for unit shops. 

Superintendents, school boards, supervisors, 
and administrative officers in teacher training 
institutions should not become over-enthusi- 
astic about the possibilities of the general 
shop nor should they assume a _ captious 
attitude. Where conditions seem to justify its 
use, the general shop should be introduced and 
given a fair trial. The chief requisite to a fair 
trial of the general shop is the provision of 
a properly trained teacher. Of the many char- 
acteristics which may be desired in a general- 
shop teacher, the following are practically in- 
dispensable: 

a. Academic training equivalent to the best 
prepared teacher in the school. 

b. Broad technical training in a variety of 
shop activities. 

ec. General acquaintance with the philosophy 
of the junior high school. 

d. Thorough knowledge of the principles 
underlying industrial arts instruction. 

e. Understanding of and sympathy with 
pupils of junior high school age. 

Properly manned and managed, the general 
shop may become a valuable element in our 
school curriculum. Placed in the hands of poor- 
ly prepared teachers and used as a device to 
economize on school expenditures, the general 
shop will prove to be a temporary makeshift. 





The secret of success is constancy of pur- 
pose.—Disraeli, 
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The Uses of Recreatory Reading 


WILDA LEA MONTGOMERY 


Field Supervisor of Student Teaching 
State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


No one will take exception to the basic asser- 
tion that reading for recreation is one of the 
most popular means of employing leisure 
time today. Not only do people read to satisfy 
scme mental or spiritual need, but many find 
recreatory reading an important factor in their 
education. It is the never ending road to hu- 
man knowledge and culture. 

The motives for recreatory reading are as 
diverse as are those for more serious types of 
reading activities. It is fortunate, indeed, that 
this is the case. We live in a strenuous age, 
and also one in which a tremendous amount 
of routine work is necessary on the part of 
many. It is quite essential that relief be se- 
cured from daily obligations through various 
activities of which reading is one. The special 
advantages which attach to reading are that 
it not only provides recreation but it also 
broadens the interests of readers, stimulates 
good thinking, and preserves a balance and 
flexibility of mind which are of the greatest 
importance as individuals advance in years. 

Granting the importance of recreatory read- 
ing in general, nevertheless we find that little 
formal investigation of the detailed motives 
leading adults to read has been made. The 
present article is an account of a study of the 
uses of recreatory reading made by adults. 

Twelve different groups are represented: 
namely students (57.1 per cent), teachers (11.2 
per cent), housewives (6.8 per cent), profes- 
sional men and women (4.4 per cent), musi- 
cians (3.4 per cent), artisans (3.4 per cent), 
stenographers (2.9 per cent), librarians (2.9 
per cent), physicians (2.4 per cent), house- 
maids (2.4 per cent), ministers (1.9 per cent), 
nurses (1.1 per cent). Unfortunately the group 
as a whole was made up largely of students 
and those in professions. Nevertheless, the 
study revealed a surprisingly wide variety of 
uses of recreatory reading. 

Of 700 questionnaires sent out returns were 
received from 410 individuals, the returns to- 
taling 58.5 per cent of the possible number. 
The writer conducted interviews with 100 indi- 
viduals. In addition reports of 76 interviews 
conducted by competent investigators were in- 
cluded. Further information was obtained from 
234 normal school students through the co- 
operation of their teachers. ' 

The chief uses of recreatory reading by 
people engaged in various occupations may be 
stated as follows: 

1. Physicians read for relaxation, for the 
satisfaction of curiosity, for vivid descriptions 
and culture. 
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2. Ministers read for relaxation, for vivid 
description, and for background or atmos- 
phere. 

8. Nurses read for relaxation, for the satis- 
faction of curiosity, for emotional satisfaction, 
and for stimulation and culture. 

4. Maids read for relaxation and the satisfac- 
tion of curiosity. 

5. Artisans read for relaxation, for the sat- 
isfaction of curiosity, for vivid descriptions 
and culture. 

6. Housewives read for relaxation, the satis- 
faction of curiosity, for vivid description and 
culture. 

7. Stenographers read for the satisfaction 
of curiosity, for relaxation, vivid description, 
and to get a background or atmosphere. 

8. Teachers read for relaxation, for the sat- 
isfaction of curiosity, vivid description, and to 
get a background or atmosphere. 

9. Musicians read for relaxation, for the sat- 
isfaction of curiosity, and for vivid description. 

10. Professional men and women read for 
relaxation, for the satisfaction of curiosity, 
for vicarious experiences, and to get a back- 
ground or atmosphere. 

11. Librarians read for the satisfaction of 
curiosity, to get a background or atmosphere, 
and for relaxation. 

12. Students read for the satisfaction of 
curiosity, relaxation, culture, and for emotion- 
al satisfaction and stimulation. 

From the data collected in this study, we 
gather that recreatory reading is an integral 
part of leisure life, and that the inclinations 
of readers are very definite and very diversi- 
fied. The occupational summary shows clearly 
the tendency toward two main uses among 
adults—namely, reading for relaxation and for 
the satisfaction of curiosity. In other words, 
we read in search of relief from the usual 
routine of work and for the satisfaction which 
comes from our natural curiosity about many 
things. 





Geography Conference 
COLUMBUS, JULY 2 


The story of the solution of the most baffling 
question in the study of pre-Columbian history 
of the United States—dating of scores of im- 
portant ruins of our Southwest—will be told 
a National Education Association audience 
when Neil M. Judd delivers an illustrated ad- 
dress in the main auditorium at the N. E. A. 
Convention at Columbus, Ohio, July 2. 





It is just as fatal to encourage a student to 
go to college who ought not to be there as it is 
for a student to be kept out of college when he 
is qualified to benefit by it—William T. San- 
ger. 
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Language Tribulations 


J. K. 


ELLWOOD 


Federalsburg, Maryland 


er may be strewn with roses and yet be 

as hard as the way of the transgressor. 
It leads through briars and brambles that 
seriously interfere with progress. 

One big reason why language is unusually 
troublesome to the teacher lies in the fact that 
it is the only subject in which pupils have a 
host of things to unlearn. Before entering 
school they had some most effective teaching. 
How thoroughly they learned to misuse Eng- 
lish is realized only by the teachers whose task 
it is to eradicate the errors—to form new 
and correct habits. These pre-school influences, 
like the poor, are always with us, and there 
seems to be no remedy in sight, no “balm in 
Gilead.” 

Another difficulty in the way of the teacher 
is the fact that her efforts are constantly coun- 
teracted by contacts outside of the classroom, 
where pupils hear and use every day the in- 
correct expressions which the teacher is try- 
ing to change. In such cases the only remedy, if 
there be a remedy, lies in the ability of the 
teacher to arouse in the child a strong desire 
to use the forms taught in school—a desire 
impelling enough to keep the child from for- 
getting to use them, to make him his own 
monitor. 

A third obstacle is the fact that mere knowl- 
edge of what is correct does not guarantee its 
use. A child may know that J saw is correct, 
and that a period should be placed at the end 
of a statement, yet he writes 

One day I seen a bare 

Most teachers would probably say this child 
was careless, that he knew better than to 
make these mistakes. It would be more accur- 
ate to say the errors were due to incorrect 
habits. Had the child been trained into correct 
habits he would have used saw and the period 
—automatically. In so doing he would have 
been just as “careless” as he was in making 
the mistakes. That’s the beauty of right habits 
—the right thing is done without “care.” The 
remedy here is evident. We must not be satis- 
fied with mere knowledge. Pupils are judged 
in language not by what they know, but by 
what they do. And what they do depends upon 
the amount and kind of practice, or drill, they 
receive. Correct habits must be set up. 

A fourth hindrance is slow writing. In the 
primary grades pupils are just learning to 
write, hence their writing is necessarily slow. 
It is physically impossible for them to write 
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one-tenth as many words or sentences as they 
would utter orally in the same time. In the 
brief written-language period pupils cannot 
do enough writing to guarantee desired re- 
sults. In number work, how often does a pupil 
have to repeat each combination to make it 
automatic? Why should there not be as many 
repetitions in language work? Perhaps there 
would be if children did not write with such 
painful slowness. 


The remedy here is to put into the pupil’s 
hands prepared sheets with blanks for him to 
fill in. The work can be so arranged that the 
child will get a maximum of practice with a 
minimum of slow writing. Such sheets are in- 
dispensable to sufficient practice. The teacher 
can prepare a sheet each day and have a 
mimeograph make copies—one a day for each 
pupil. Or she can ask the authorities to pro- 
vide such material for her use. 


Another handicap is that the primary teach- 
er is provided with no material to help her or 
her pupils in the written-language work. In 
reading and number work they have cards, 
charts, primers, books, etc., but in language 
they have only a pencil. Why this discrimina- 
tion? 

All the tribulations, however, are not con- 
fined to the primary grades. The incorrect 
habits in written speech formed there, as well 
as many of the wrong oral habits formed in 
pre-school days, are carried into the intermedi- 
ate grades where they are the cause of a very 
large percentage of the teacher’s worries. For 
three years the struggle to break these habits 
goes on incessantly, yet in the grammar 
grades many of them continue the fight against 
the efforts of the teachers to eradicate them. 
The time spent in combating these wrong 
habits could be spent to much better advantage 
in constructive work. How these habits persist 
throughout the grades is shown by the study 
made in the Los Angeles schools by Franklin 
Bobbitt. His report shows the relative fre- 
quency of twenty-five form errors in grades 
three to eight. In all those grades the most 
common errors were failure to begin a sen- 
tence with a capital and end it with a period. 
Ignorance? Unthinkable. Carelessness? No. 
Wrong habits? Yes. In the eighth grade the 
fourth most common offense was failure to 
capitalize proper names; the seventh was 
using wrong possessive forms; the eighth was 
leaving sentences incomplete; the third was 
the use of and clauses. 
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The foregoing facts show that every teacher 
above the primary department has a vital in- 
terest in the prevention of wrong habits— 
the formation of correct ones—in the first 
grades. They indicate the difficulty, if not the 
futility, of trying to break fixed habits in writ- 
ing. When pupils enter high school they carry 
with them many of the wrong habits acquired 
in the grades; many cannot write a page of 
correct English; some do not have even the 
“sentence sense.” The tribulations of the high 
school, therefore, are very similar to those of 
the grades, and just as numerous. 

When high school graduates go to college 
their teachers find most of them sadly deficient 
in the rudiments of English that should have 
been acquired below the eighth grade. Col- 
leges seem to think the high schools responsible 
for their shortcomings; in reply, the latter 
maintain that the grammar grades do not pre- 
pare their pupils well for high school English; 
teachers of grammar and intermediate grades 
complain that pupils come to them with so 
many bad habits in both oral and written 
speech that satisfactory progress is unreason- 
ably difficult, if not impossible; primary 
teachers argue, and quite correctly, that they 
are seriously handicapped by pre-school habits. 
Before the child enters school the home and 
the street do effective work for four or five 
years. The English taught there is well taught. 
Much of it is not correct, but it is well taught. 
Years of teaching and language games are 
used to undo that early teaching, and yet it 
sticks—at least much of it. And there you are. 
The shot which the colleges intended for the 
high school has ricochetted from that insti- 
tution to the eighth grade, thence down the 
line to the first grade, and finally to the home 
and its environment. 

Trying to root out old habits is a tedious, 
distasteful task. In oral language the primary 
teacher has a multitude of fixed habits to con- 
tend with. In written language, however, her 
task is different. Pupils enter the first grade 
before they are able to write. They have 
formed no wrong habits in written language, 
and the teacher is free to begin the formation 
of correct habits as soon as pupils can write 
a sentence. The teacher who, permits a child 
to write a sentence without an initial capital, 
or without a period, has started him on the 
road to wrong habits. When a language fact 
is taught, it must be practiced constantly. 
Every sentence the pupil writes must be cor- 
rectly written. Every error he makes should 
be corrected by himself. 

One of the most common wrong habits is 
the use of “run on” sentences—of and’s, so’s, 
and then’s, etc. If pupils from the very begin- 
ning were trained to speak and write in single 
sentences, these offenses would soon disappear, 
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or, rather, would never appear. After they 
have learned to write paragraphs of two or 
more related single sentences, it is easy to 
teach them how to select the proper connec- 
tives. The best cure for anything is preven- 
tion. Most of the errors made by pupils in 
language could be prevented by proper early 
training. 

There are a thousand and one language facts 
to be taught and a corresponding number of 
habits to be formed. This makes daily practice 
essential. The drill must be made interesting 
either in itself or in connection with activities 
that appeal to the little folks. To prepare the 
daily lessons with the illustrations and exer- 
cises for practice is no easy task. Preparing 
the sheets and mimeographing copies for ‘all 
the pupils add greatly to the burden, yet 
that is essential to success—unless printed 
copies are provided. Dr. Winship’s Journal of 
Education says such sheets for pupils are as 
indispensable as is blotting paper for clean 
penmanship. If they are not provided for pu- 
pils by the Board, the teacher can prepare 
them—if her health and time permit. Their 
proper use will do more than any other one 
thing to make language work “A thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” 





The Whippoorwill 


“The birds are singing sweetly, 

And night is drawing near, 

And now a sound comes back to me, 
Resounding sweet, and clear. 

It seems to call me, lure me, 

To the creek beside the mill, 

For I know that voice that’s calling, 
Is my friend the whippoorwill. 

I met him once last Autumn, 

He was perched upon a tree, 
Singing sweetly with that voice, 
That now is calling me. 

All through the cold, bleak winter, 
He did not fly away; 

He stayed and made me happy, 
With a song or two each day, 

And now that spring is coming, 
And the creek flows by the mill, 

I hear a sweet voice calling, 

’Tis my friend, the whippoorwill.” 

—Keith B. Young, Starrucca, Pa., Seventh 
Grade, Age 11. Mrs. Alice Glover, 
Teacher. 





THE READING Board of School Directors ap- 
proved plans for the establishment of unit 
trade and cooperative education courses for 
the senior high school to be put into effect in 
September, 1930. 
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Married Women as Teachers in the 
Fourth-Class Districts 


WILLIAM H. BROWN 
Supervising Principal, Clifton Heights, Pennsylvania 


districts in Pennsylvania were reported in 
the daily press to have discontinued the 
practice of appointing married women as 
teachers, and in some instances to have failed 
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to reappoint married women then in the dis- 
trict’s employ. These reports suggested the 
idea of investigating the practice in the fourth- 
class districts of the State. As the study pro- 
gressed, expressions of interest from school- 
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men showed that the subject was engaging 
their attention. 

With the aid of a practicum group under F. 
Herrick Conners at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a list of six questions was prepared 
and mailed to the superintendents of the sixty- 
six counties of the state having fourth-class 
districts. Answers were received from sixty- 
one of the sixty-six counties. 

A copy of the findings was requested by 
fifty-eight of the county superintendents re- 
plying. By counties, the answers to the five 
major questions appear in the table on the 
previous page. 

Column one shows 2,154 fourth-class dis- 
tricts reported from the sixty-one counties. Of 
these 365 were reported as having discontinued 
the practice of appointing married women pri- 
or to October, 1929, or almost 17% of the dis- 
tricts. 

Of the 18,499 women teachers in these dis- 
tricts, 2,473 were married, a percentage of 13 
plus. 

In their replies to the question relative to 
the growth of the practice, 39 superintendents 
thought the practice of not appointing married 
women as teachers would increase in the near 
future; 20 superintendents thought it would 
not increase; one did not answer; and one was 
uncertain. 

An average of the forty-three counties re- 
porting on the practice of appointing married 
women as teachers in 1920 gives a percentage 
of 68 plus. Only 17% of the districts are re- 
ported as having discontinued the practice in 
October, 1929. This would leave 83% appar- 
ently still appointing married women as teach- 
ers. This figure is 15% greater than the aver- 
age as reported for 1920. 

The purpose of the study was to discover 
the practice of appointing married women as 
teachers as of October, 1929, and to show the 
trend in the practice since 1920. It is believed 
that the practice is revealed in the above re- 
port of the county superintendents. 

A sample of the questions employed is here- 
with appended: 

1—How many fourth-class districts are in 
your county? 

2a—How many women teachers were em- 
ployed in these districts as of October, 1929? 
2b—How many were married? 

(“Married women” were defined as “Indi- 
viduals whose husbands are living, but not 
separated or divorced from them.”) 

3—How many fourth-class districts in your 
county discontinued the practice of appointing 
married women as teachers prior to October, 
1929? 
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4—In your opinion, will the near future wit- 
ness a growth in your county in the practice of 
not appointing married women as teachers? 
MOS sae INOS vre:oiets 

5—(If not affiliated with the county system 
in 1920, please leave this question blank.) In 
your estimation, what percentage of fourth- 
class districts appointed married women as 
teachers in 1920? 

6—Do you wish to receive a summary of this 
study when completed? Yes.... No.... 





The Two Temples 


A builder builded a temple, 

He wrought with care and skill, 

Pillars and groins and arches 

Were fashioned to meet his will. 

And men said, when they saw its beauty 
“Tt shall never know decay; 

Great is thy will O builder, 

Thy fame shall endure for aye.” 


A teacher builded a temple, 

She wrought with skill and care, 
Forming each pillar with patience, 
Laying each stone with care. 
None saw the unceasing effort, 
None knew of the marvelous plan; 
For tlie temple the teacher builded 
Was unseen by the eyes of man. 


Gone is the builder’s temple, 
Crumbled into the dust, 

Pillars and groins and arches 

Food for consuming rust. 

But the temple the teacher builded 
Shall endure while the ages roll; 
For that beautiful unseen temple 
Was a child’s immortal soul. 





Reliance 


Not to the swift, the race 
Not to the strong, the fight; 

Not to the righteous, perfect grace; 
Not to the wise, the light. 


But often faltering feet 
Come surest to the goal; 

And they who walk in darkness meet 
The sunrise of the soul. 


A thousand times by night 
The Syrian hosts have died; 

A thousand times the vanquished right 
Hath risen glorified. 


The truth the wise men sought 
Was spoken by a child; 

The alabaster box was brought 
In trembling hands defiled. 


Not from my torch, the gleam 
But from the stars above; 
Not from my heart life’s crystal street 
But from the depth of love. 
—Henry Van Dyke. 
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Commencement Programs 


HAYES L. PERSON 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


tives responsible for commencement ex- 

ercises have many problems to solve. 
Growing numbers in graduating classes over- 
tax facilities and make programs long and 
tiresome. Just how to solve these details is no 
slight task. 

The findings of a faculty committee of the 
senior high school at Williamsport will inter- 
est all concerned in commencement-program 
planning. This committee, of which the writer 
was a member, was appointed by Principal J. 
E. Nancarrow in April, 1929. The purpose was 
to study high school commencement programs 
with respect to student recognition and parti- 
cipation in Pennsylvania and other states. 

The committee found that for years no ma- 
terial change had been made in program con- 
struction. Growth from a few dozen student 
graduates to over three hundred members had 
overtopped the situation. Custom placed the 
students on the platform, custom required 
each to receive his diploma individually. Six 
or more students spoke in addition to a paid 
speaker. Honors were awarded, first, second, 
and third to the three standing highest in 
numerical average for the three years in high 
school. There was also a “Page” custom of 
ushers patrolling the aisles and collecting 
from the audience personal cards and written 
messages to be passed over to the individual 
graduate. 

All these conditions or others similar exist 
in the average high school exercise. Growth in 
numbers requires important adjustments. 

The committee resorted to the questionnaire 
method and sent questionnaires to sixty-three 
representative schools in and out of the state. 
Twenty-eight letters were addressed to state 
schools and thirty-five to out-of-state schools 
located as follows: New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Massachusetts, Colorado, Florida, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Iowa, and 
California. Replies were received from fifty- 
nine of the sixty-three schools. 

The following data were requested: 

1. How many students speak at commence- 
ment? 

2. How are they chosen? 

38. Do your first three honor students al- 
ways speak? 

4, Do you award honors within the class or 
within each particular group? 

5. If honors are awarded by courses, how 
many are awarded in each course? 


\ T this time of year teachers and execu- 
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The replies received were arranged on de- 
tailed sheets and then summarized. The indi- 
vidual reports are too detailed to repeat here, 
but the general findings prove of interest. 


FINDINGS 
State of Pennsylvania: 


(1) No students speak at commencement in 
two schools. The lowest number is two; the 
highest, twelve. The average number is 4.8 
pupils. 

(2) Sixty per cent of the schools select com- 
mencement speakers exclusively on scholar- 
ship; in general, the remainder make the se- 
lection through a faculty committee in terms 
of oratorical ability, scholarship, service, lead- 
ership, and character. 

(3) The first three honor students speak in 
eight of the twenty-five schools. 

(4) Honors are awarded within the class in 
twenty-two schools; three award honors within 
each particular course. 

(5) But 0.12% of schools award 
within each course. 


Outside of Pennsylvania: 

(1) No students speak at commencement 
in nine schools—viz. Springfield, Mass.; New- 
tonville, Mass.; Oswego, N. Y.; Youngstown, 
Ohio; Springfield, Ohio; Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Detroit, Mich.; Denver, Col.; Kalamazoo, 
Mich. One student speaks in eight schools. 
Practice varies in fourteen schools. Highest 
number is ten. The average number of speak- 
ing students in twenty-two schools is 2.8 
pupils. 

(2) Twenty-nine and three-tenths per cent 
of the schools select commencement speakers 
exclusively on scholarship; in general, the re- 
mainder make the selection through a faculty 
committee in terms of oratorical ability, schol- 
arship, service, leadership, and character. 

(3) The first three honor students speak in 
two of the thirty-one schools. 

(4) No honors are awarded in four schools. 
Honors within the class are awarded in twen- 
ty-eight schools. Two award honors within the 
course—in name only. 

(5) But 0.06% of the schools award honors 
within each course. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS ON BASIS OF 

RETURNS 

(1) Abolish the practice of naming first, 
second, and third honor students. 

(2) Award honors within the class and not 


honors 
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by groups. Students with an average of 90% 
or above shall be awarded honors, irrespective 
of the course pursued. Designation of the hon- 
or group shall be made on the official com- 
mencement program in alphabetical order and 
not as to grades. 

(3) Student speakers shall be limited to 
three or less. 

(4) A faculty committee, appointed by the 
principal, shall select such student speakers 
in terms of oratorical ability, scholarship, 
character, leadership, and service. 

(5) Continue practice of employing an out- 
side speaker. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 

The tendency of the more progressive schools 
is to: 

(1) keep the exercises short and simple. 

(2) eliminate the “Page System.” 

(3) abolish the practice of awarding diplo- 
mas individually at commencement exercises. 
The award is made to the president of the 
class, having him acknowledge in behalf of the 
members of the class the acceptance of the 
diploma. 

These recommendations were endorsed by 
the faculty and then presented to the school 
board hy Principal Nancarrow. The board ac- 
cepted them to become effective in June, 1930. 

The questionnaire evidently touched a vital 
point of interest, for many letters accompanied 
the returned paper, commenting on commence- 
ment exercises. One was outstanding. It fol- 
lows: 

“We have no ‘honors’ connected with gradu- 
ation exercises in the sense in which you use 
the word. The old custom of ‘Valedictory’ for 
first, ‘Salutatory’ for second ‘honors,’ etc., has 
passed out generally with top-boots and pan- 
talettes.” 





A Uniform Marking System 


The following is a summary of a report 
made by a committee to the college teachers 
of Pennsylvania. The committee consisted of 
John D. Brooks, chairman, professor of edu- 
cation, Wilson College, Chambersburg; W. S. 
Hoffman, registrar, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College; and C. F. Ross, dean, Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville. 

1. A recent survey of the marking systems 
in use in the colleges of Pennsylvania reveals 
a most unscientific, inconvenient condition,— 
the twenty or more schemes in use being, to 
large degree, mutually unintelligible and non- 
comparable. 

2. Eighty per cent of one hundred and 
thirty representative institutions in the Unit- 
ed States replying to a questionnaire report 
the use of a five-point grading system with 
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four passing grades. Ninety-four per cent of 
the institutions using such a system represent 
their four passing grades by the letters, A, 
B, C, D. The most frequent change noted is 
from the percentage system of grading to a 
five-point grading. 

3. Eleven institutions have seven-point 
scales, and four use a four-point system. 

4. Considerable variation is found in the 
systems of credit points employed, but the 
following points are most often given: A—3, 
B—2, C—1, D—0. 

5. Objective tests are being used increas- 
ingly in the majority of the colleges although 
only six require their use. 

6. The practice concerning a distribution 
of grades, when there is any such practice, is 
the use of an approximation to a normal curve 
set up as a guide. 

7. The distribution of grades reported from 
institutions which have made tabulation, indi- 
cates that the curve is markedly skewed to- 
ward the upper end of the grading scale. 

8. A majority of the institutions replying 
requires that the average grade be higher than 
that represented by the lowest passing grade 
if the student is to graduate. 

9. The best minds in the college teaching 
profession very generally agree in accepting 
the following opinions: 

a. That comparable marking systems are 
highly desirable. 

b. That the probability curve and objective 
tests best represent actual achievement. 

c. That marks should be determined by ob- 
jective tests or methods. 

d. That when the distribution of marks of 
different instructors and different institutions 
approximate a normal probability curve it is 
an index of similar and desirable scholarship 
requirements. 

The committee submitted the following rec- 
ommendations which were based on the facts 
elicited from their inquiries and from the best 
professional opinions available: 

1. That a five-point marking scale be adopt- 
ed using the character A, B, C, and D for 
passing grades with E, F, or I marking the 
failing grade. 

2. That marks in large groupings should 
approximate a probability curve to be deter- 
mined largely by studies at each college. 

8. A large use of objective standardized 
tests. 

4. The compilation and study at least an- 
nually of the marks given at each college. 

5. The use of credit points to encourage 
higher grade attainments. 

6. The adoption, at least in part, of these 
recommendations by the various colleges in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Columbus Convention, 
JUNE 28-JULY 4, 1930 


Supreme Court Justice Florence E. Allen of 
Ohio, the first woman to sit in a court of last 
resort anywhere in the world, will be one of 
the speakers on the varied and interesting 
programs of the sixty-eighth annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Association 
when the organization meets at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 28 to July 4. 

Justice Allen will discuss the teachers’ part 
in developing an international point of view. 
The address of the renowned woman jurist is 
expected to be a high spot in an extensive 
series delivered by prominent educators and 
leaders in many walks of life. 

The outposts of the American schools will 
be represented on the program by Camilio 
Osias, resident commissioner of the Philippine 
Islands; by Jose Padin of Porto Rico; by A. 
E. Karnes, superintendent of schools in Ketch- 
ikan, Alaska; and by Will C. Crawford and a 
large delegation from Hawaii, whose leis, na- 
tive costumes, and music will add a colorful 
note to the convention meetings. 

Exhibits of books, visual education material, 
laboratory apparatus, school supplies and 
equipment will suggest to convention visitors 
new possibilities in curriculum and teaching 
methods. 

The Columbus school system and all Ohio 
educators are working to make the 1930 con- 
vention the best the Association has ever had. 
Because of their efforts and the favorable 
location of the convention city at a junction of 
important state and national highways, a rec- 
ord-breaking attendance is expected. 

Special arrangements are being made which 
will attract teachers to include the convention 
on their summer tours. A large tourist camp 
will be established on the Ohio state fair 
grounds for the many who come by auto. This 
provision assures an economical as well as 
unusual way to attend this great professional 
gathering. Reservations for accommodations 
at the camp or hotels may be made in advance 
by writing to George M. Troutman, Chamber 
of Commerce, 30 East Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Convention theme—Vital Values in Educa- 
tion with special emphasis on the international 
point of view, the art of living, and creative 
learning. 

Life membership dinner—Monday evening, 
June 30, Neil House, 5 P. M. 


Opening meeting—Vesper service, Sunday 
afternoon, June 29. 

Closing meeting—Patriotic mass meeting, 
Friday morning, July 4. 

Transportation—For train schedules, see 
page 557 of the May JOURNAL. 

Pennsylvania Headquarters—Neil House. 

Pennsylvania delegation meeting—Monday 
12:00 M., June 30, Neil House. 

Executive Council Breakfast—Tuesday, 7:00 
A. M., Neil House. 

R. R. Rates—One and one-half fare for the 
round trip on the identification certificate plan. 
Write your State Director for certificate. 

Dates of Sale—June 26 to July 2. 

Validation—At regular ticket office in Co- 
lumbus. 





Superintendents’ Week 


The annual conferences of Superintendents’ 
Week will be held this year at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College on August 5 to August 7, 
inclusive, during the final week of the summer 
session. The program, as heretofore, will 
stress some of the newer trends in education 
and the applications of scientific discoveries 
to educational uses. Prominent features of the 
program will include directed observation in 
the demonstration school, discussions of su- 
pervision based on the observations, and the 
uses of radio in the schools. 

Some of the prominent speakers already em- 
ployed are William J. Cooper, United States 
Commissioner of Education, John M. Foote of 
the Louisiana State Department of Educa- 
tion, Harold Stonier of the American Institute 
of Banking, H. Robinson Shipherd of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education by Radio of 
the Secretary of the Interior, and Margaret 
Harrison, director of radio studies of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

The evening entertainments arranged for 
the occasion are the annual summer concert 
of the Institute of Music Education, August 5, 
and readings from selected poems by Amer- 
ica’s well-known poet, Robert Frost, August 6. 
On Thursday evening, August 7, the visiting 
superintendents and other guests will be in- 
vited to attend the commencement exercises of 
the class graduating at the close of the sum- 
mer session. Other features will be announced 
later. Superintendents should reserve these 
dates. 
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Group Insurance 


On April 30, 1930 a letter was received from 
the attorney of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States which stated that 
the group insurance policy issued to the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association has been 
rendered invalid by an opinion given by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Justice. This 
conclusion is keenly regretted, particularly in 
view of the fact that the provisions of the 
Pennsylvania group statute are almost iden- 
tical with those of group laws of other states 
which have been construed by Attorneys Gen- 
eral and Insurance Commissioners as author- 
izing group insurance coverage for members 
of associations such as ours. 

The readers of the JOURNAL will probably 
recall that coverage had been extended to the 
Fell Township Unit, Lackawanna County, the 
policy for this group having been issued July 
1, 1929. The ruling of the Attorney General’s 
Department rendered this policy invalid also. 
The following extract from the letter of the 
representative of the Equitable is of interest: 

“While we would have paid any claim that 
might have arisen under your policy as to a 
member of the Fell Township Unit during the 
time that this matter was under consideration 
by the Department of Justice, we feel that 
under the circumstances it is proper that we 
should return the premiums which have been 
collected under your policy.” 

In accordance with this statement, the As- 
sociation received a check from the Equitable 
for $512.00 as a refund of any and all pay- 
ments made by the Association or members 
of the Association in the Fell Township Unit 
for premiums on group insurance. The Asso- 
ciation in turn has distributed to the individ- 
ual members of the Fell Township group the 
individual payments made by them. 

For the present it seems that nothing more 
can be done until legislation is enacted which 
will enable group coverage for teachers. At the 
last meeting of the Executive Council, this 
matter was referred to the Legislative Com- 
mittee and plans are now being formulated 
for the proper revision of the insurance law, 
particularly as it relates to group insurance 
for members of associations similar to ours. 





Pencil Portfolios 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company of Jer- 
sey City, New Jersey, has issued two new 
attractive portfolios, Pencil Portfolio No. 4 
and A Glance at the Skies to which is added 
Eldorado Textures for 1930. Teachers of draw- 
ing can secure these portfolios without charge 
by writing the company. 
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Ralph Radcliffe 


Ralph Radcliffe, superintendent of Dormont 
Schools, will lead the activities of the Western 
Convention District this year. Superintendent 
Radcliffe is a graduate of the Normal School 
at Indiana, and holds two degrees, A.B. and 
A.M., from the University of Pittsburgh. 

Before attending normal school, Mr. Rad- 
cliffe taught in the rural schools of northern 
Indiana County. He served sixteen years as 
principal of the following Pittsburgh schools: 
Westlake, Harwood, and Watt-Somers. He was 
elected superintendent of Dormont schools in 
1919 and was recently re-elected. 





Regional Press Groups 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
DELAWARE COUNTY 


Representatives of the high schools of Col- 
lingdale, Lansdowne, Radnor, Upper Darby, 
Smedley Junior High, Chester, and the Senior 
High of Chester met in Chester April 30 and 
organized the Delaware County Press Group. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Spectrum, 
Chester; Florence Williams, adviser, presided. 

Afternoon tea was served by a committee of 
staff members of the Chester publications un- 
der the direction of Mildred Moore. An exhibit 
of posters showing the work of the Spectrum, 
the Welcome, and the Annual was on display 
in the school library. 

Plans for future meetings will be made at a 
dinner to be given by the publication board of 
Upper Darby High School, May 22. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF FIVE COUNTIES MEET IN 
READING 


One hundred and fifteen persons, represent- 
ing nineteen schools and five counties, met as 
guests of the Scribblers’ Club, Mildred E. Run- 
yeon, faculty advisor, of Reading Senior High 
School for a press conference on May 3. The 
schools represented were: Abington; Allen- 
town; Allentown Central Junior High; Birds- 
boro; Bridgeport; Coatesville; Conshohocken; 
Downingtown; Kutztown; Quakake; Penn- 
side; Pottstown; Pottsville; the Evening High 
School, the Senior High School, and three 
junior high schools of Reading; and Shilling- 
ton; the counties represented were: Berks, Le- 
high, Montgomery, Northampton, and Schuy]- 
kill. 

After an assembly for greetings and ad- 
dresses of welcome by the club president, 
Woodrow Maloney, and by the principal of the 
high school, John P. Lozo, the delegates sep- 
arated for four group meetings. Luncheon was 
served in the teachers’ cafeteria of the school, 
followed by a short business meeting. 
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J. H. Neff 


The Newly-Elected Superintendents 


COUNTY 


The portraits appearing on the pages which 
follow are those of newly elected county and 
district superintendents. The photograph and 
description of Arthur Ferguson, who was 
elected superintendent of the York Public 
Schools, appeared in the April issue of the 
JOURNAL. It is planned to supplement the list 
in the September JOURNAL with cuts of indi- 
viduals from whom photographs have not been 
received and for those districts in which no 
election has been made at this writing. 

New positions invariably mean new and in- 
creased responsibilities. We extend our greet- 
ings to all these who have been elected to the 
responsible position of superintendent, with a 
cordial wish that their service shall be accom- 
panied with a period of educational advance- 
ment in the respective counties and districts 
in which they will serve. 





W. G. Lambert 


W. G. Lambert, who has been supervising 
principal of College Hill borough schools for 
nine years, will succeed David C. Locke as su- 
perintendent of the schools of Beaver County. 
Mr. Locke has served in this position for twen- 
ty-two years. 

Mr. Lambert received his early education in 
the rural schools of Potter County. He gradu- 
ated from the State Teachers College at Mans- 
field in 1917 and received the A.B, degree from 
Geneva College in 1922, 


No. 5 


E. R. Hadlock 


E. R. Hadlock of Union City follows I. H. 
Russell, retired, as superintendent of the 
schools of Erie County. Mr. Hadlock has been 
assistant superintendent of the county schools 
since 1915. 

Mr. Hadlock was born in Crawford County. 
He graduated from the State Normal School 
at Slippery Rock, then taught in rural schools 
for a number of years and in Union City 
schools for nine years. 





J. H. Neff 


J. H. Neff of Alexandria was chosen as su- 
perintendent of Huntingdon County schools at 
the recent election. Mr. Neff is a graduate of 
Alexandria High School and of the Univer- 
sity of Upper Iowa. He studied law and ad- 
ministration at the University of Chicago, and 
rural education at the University of Chicago 
and Pennsylvania State College. 

Mr. Neff began his school work in 1903. He 
has taught nineteen terms: six years in the 
grade schools of Huntingdon County, two 
years in an Iowa College, six years in Minne- 
sota high schools as teacher and principal, and 
five years as supervising principal in War- 
riors Mark and Alexandria. 





Think nought a °u 2, though it small ap- 
pear; small sands the mountain, moments 
make the year, and trifles life—Young. 















W. M. Johnston 


Wm. M. Johnston 


Wm. M. Johnston has been advanced from 
the assistant superintendency of Mercer Coun- 
ty Schools to the superintendency. He has 
held the former position for eight years. 

Mr. Johnston, who attended the Normal 
School at Slippery Rock and graduated from 
Grove City College, taught for three years in 
the rural schools of Mercer County. Then he 
went to teach in Apollo High School for one 
year, but he returned to Mercer County to 
serve as high school principal in Sharpsville 
for five years and as supervising principal, 
for eleven years. 





Elmer E. Sipe 


The superintendent-elect of Mifflin County 
schools, Elmer E. Sipe, is a native of Mifflin 
County and has been supervising principal of 
the Burnham schools of the county for twelve 
years. Mr. Sipe has a total of twelve addi- 
tional years’ experience. He taught six years 
in rural schools, was assistant principal of 
Kutztown High School for one year, and prin- 
cipal of Auburn High School for five years. 


Mr. Sipe is a graduate of the State Teachers 
College at Kutztown, studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and completed courses in 
Research University, Washington, D. C., for 
the bachelor’s and master’s degrees in edu- 
cation. 





Frank P. Boyer 


Frank P. Boyer of Mifflinburg, recently 
elected superintendent of Union County 
Schools, is a graduate of Susquehanna Uni- 
versity. He received his A.B. degree from this 
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Frank P. Boyer 


school in 1914; his A.M., in philosophy and 
history, in 1916. In 1925 he completed work in 
administration and supervision at Columbia 
University and earned another master’s de- 
gree. 

Mr. Boyer has been supervising principal of 
Mifflinburg schools since 1922. He succeeds 
Emory O. Bickel as county superintendent of 
schools. 








Irvin A, Seltzer 


Irvin A. Seltzer 


Irvin A. Seltzer of Ringtown is superinten- 
dent-elect of Schuylkill County. He is a gradu- 
ate of the Keystone State Normal School, the 
State Normal School of Bloomsburg, and 
Bucknell University. For the past eleven years 
he has served as assistant superintendent of 
the county schools. 
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C. Herman Grose 





C. Herman Grose 


C. Herman Grose of Ambridge has stepped 
from the principalship of the junior high 
school to the superintendency. He succeeds Sa- 
muel Fausold. 

Mr. Grose holds the B.S. degree from West 
Virginia Wesleyan and the A.M. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. He has had fif- 
teen years of experience, six as principal of 
the Ambridge Junior High School. 





Clyde H. Garwood 


Clyde H. Garwood, superintendent of schools 
in Harrisburg since May, 19238, has been 
unanimously elected superintendent of Blooms- 
burg school district. Dr. Garwood holds A.B. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Grove City College 
and has supplemented his college training by 
studying at Columbia University. 

For twenty-five years before Superintendent 
Garwood came to Harrisburg, he was actively 
identified with the Pittsburgh schools as ward 
principal, associate and acting superintendent. 





John B. Kennedy 


John B. Kennedy, for seven years the prin- 
cipal of Columbia High School, has been pro- 
moted to the superintendency of schools. Mr. 
Kennedy is a graduate of the Normal School 
at Millersville and of Dickinson College. He 
will receive his master’s degree at Bucknell 
University this summer. 

Mr. Kennedy has been active in the educa- 
tional world for a number of years. He taught 
in the high school at Palmyra, was assistant 
principal of Port Allegany High School, and 
taught and acted as coach in the high school 


Clyde H. Garwood 


DISTRICT 











John B. Kennedy 





at Carlisle. Interested in the work of the P. 
S. E. A., Mr. Kennedy was named as a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home for Teachers. 

















Rex W. Dimmick 


Rex W. Dimmick 


Rex W. Dimmick has been elected superin- 
tendent of Donora public schools for the next 
regular term of four years. He succeeds Thom- 
as M. Gilland, who has been connected with 
Dorona public schools for the past eighteen 
years. 

Mr. Dimmick’s early training and experi- 
ence were in Tioga County where he graduated 
from the high school at Wellsboro in 1910 and 
from the Normal School at Mansfield in 1917. 
He received the B.S. degree from Teachers 



















F. M. Haiston 


College, Columbia University, in February, 
1923. The degree of A.M. was granted by the 
same institution in June, 1924. 

Mr. Dimmick has had sixteen years of ex- 
perience in the public schools of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, two in a rural school, six in 
elementary schools, and eight as high school 
principal. For the past six years he has served 
as principal of the Junior-Senior High School 
in Donora. 





F. M. Haiston 


F. M. Haiston, superintendent-elect at Han- 
over, is a graduate of the State Normal School 
at Shippensburg and of Susquehanna Univer- 
sity. Mr. Haiston also took graduate courses 
at the University of Chicago and at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Mr. Haiston taught in the rural schools of 
Fulton County, was principal of Royalton 
Schools, assistant principal of the high school 
at Oberlin, supervising principal at Williams- 
town, and superintendent at Tyrone. He re- 
signed the latter position to represent the 
American Book Company where for ten years 
he has been in constant touch with the best 
educational thought and practice in the high 
schools and colleges. 





Martin H. Thomas 


Martin H. Thomas, who for the past eleven 
years has served as assistant superintendent, 
has been elected superintendent of the Harris- 
burg Public Schools. 

Mr. Thomas, a native of York County, re- 
ceived his elementary education in the public 
and private schools of York and Adams Coun- 
ties. After graduating from the Cumberland 
Valley State Normal School, he taught in 
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J. Frank Carter 


Adams and Lancaster Counties, in the York 
County Academy, and the Dillsburg High 
School. Since coming to Harrisburg in 1900, 
Mr. Thomas has served as grade teacher, 
teaching principal, district supervisor, and 
assistant superintendent. 

He continued his self-improvement while in 
service by studying at Ursinus College, the 
University of Pennsylvania, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Dickinson College, and Lebanon Valley 
College. He was graduated from the latter col- 
lege and received the degree of B.S. in Educa- 
tion. In 1921, Gettysburg College conferred the 
degree of Master of Arts, and in 1928 Rider 
College of Trenton, New Jersey, conferred 
upon him the degree of Master of Commercial 
Science. 





J. Frank Carter 


J. Frank Carter, superintendent-elect of 
Haverford Township school district, is a prod- 
uct of the State of Maine. Except for his bach- 
elor’s degree which he earned at Aurora Col- 
lege, Aurora, Illinois, Mr. Carter received his 
training in Maine schools. He graduated from 
the normal school at Presque Isle, Maine, and 
received his A.M degree from the University 
of Maine. At present he is working for his 
doctor’s degree at Temple University. 

Mr. Carter was principal of grammar and 
high schools in Maine from 1910 until 1925. In 
1925 he came to Haverford Township as high 
school principal. 





To be able to find a pupil’s strength in any 
one line of school endeavor, and adjust his 
work accordingly, is a real accomplishment. 
—Supt. Thomas R. Cole, 
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R. R. Abernethy 


R. R. Abernethy 


R. R. Abernethy of Lebanon is one more 
example of a high school principal who 
stepped into the superintendent’s chair. Mr. 
Abernethy has served as principal of Leba- 
non Senior High School from 1927 until the 
present. 

Mr. Abernethy graduated from the Key- 
stone State Normal School, Kutztown, in 1915. 
During this year he taught an ungraded 
school; later he became an elementary school 
principal in the Borough of Coplay. Then he 
received his B.S. degree from Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, and taught in the Radnor 
High School from 1923 to 1925. He received 
his M.A. degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1925. From 1925 to 1927 he was 
principal of the Tyrone High School. 





Samuel Fausold 


Monessen will have Samuel Fausold of Am- 
bridge at the head of its school system for the 
next four years. Mr. Fausold has been super- 
intendent at Ambridge since 1922. 

Superintendent Fausold is a graduate of 
Gettysburg College, 1910, A.B. degree, and of 
the University of Pittsburgh in educational 
administration, 1925, M.A. degree. He is a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, Gettysburg chap- 
ter, and of Phi Delta Kappa, Pittsburgh chap- 
ter. 





L. A. BuDahn 


The only superintendent who was chosen 
from out-of-the-State in the recent election is 
L. A. BuDahn of Fostoria, Ohio. Mr. BuDahn, 
the new superintendent at Pottsville, a na- 
tive of Wisconsin, has had a wide and varied 
experience as teacher, high school principal, 
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L. A. BuDahn 


superintendent, and normal school professor 
in Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Ohio. It 
is also interesting to note that Mr. BuDahn’s 
experience includes five years in the business 
world when he served one year as manager of 
the general stores in Theresa, Wisconsin, and 
four years as secretary and vice-president of 
a $300,000 corporation in Eau Claire, Wis- 
consin. 

Superintendent BuDahn studied in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools of Wisconsin 
and at the University of Chicago; and earned 
the B.S. and M.A. degrees at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 








Joseph L. Hackenberg 


Joseph L. Hackenberg 
The new superintendent of Sandy Township 
schools, Joseph L. Hackenberg of DuBois, was 
trained in Middleburg High School, Susque- 











E. T. McCready J. E. Shambach D. J. Keener 


hanna University, and Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He earned his A.B. at the former school, 
his A.M., at the latter. 

Mr. Hackenberg first taught school in the 
rural schools of Snyder County. Then for two 
years he was principal of Hooversville High 
School and for five years, supervising princi- 
pal of the borough schools of Millheim. He has 
held the position of principal of Sandy Town- 
ship High School for three years. 





Elmer T. McCready 


Summit Hill has just created a new super- 
intendency and has chosen Elmer T. McCready 
to fill the position. Mr. McCready served the 
school district first as high school principal, 
then as supervising principal, and now he will 
serve as superintendent. 

Mr. McCready holds the degrees of A.B. 
and M.A. from Dickinson College. He taught 
in the high school at Cape May Court House, 
New Jersey, before taking his first position at 
Summit Hill. 





John E. Shambach 


John E. Shambach of Johnstown, succeeds 
Walter A. Geesey, deceased, as superintendent 
of Sunbury schools. Mr. Shambach is at pres- 
ent the supervising principal of the West- 
mont-Upper Yoder school district of Johns- 
town. He has also served as supervising prin- 
cipal of Wiconisco Schools and as a teacher of 
mathematics in the State Teachers College at 
Bloomsburg. 

Mr. Shambach attended the latter named 
school and graduated in 1906. He has also 
studied at Lafayette College, University of 
Michigan (A.B., 1914), Columbia University, 
and University of Pittsburgh. 
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D. J. Keener 


D. J. Keener, principal of the East Junior 
High School, Lancaster, is the new superinten- 
dent at Waynesboro. Mr. Keener’s experience 
includes five years as supervising principal at 
Quarryville, two years as supervising princi- 
pal of the Manheim Borough Schools, one year 
as principal of an elementary school in Lan- 
caster, mathematics teacher in Boys’ High 
School, Lancaster, two years as supervising 
principal of Ephrata borough schools, and five 
years as principal of the junior high school in 
Lancaster. 

Mr. Keener, a native of Lower Chanceford 
Township, York County, went to a little “red 
school house” near his father’s farm. His later 
education he obtained in between and during 
his years of teaching. He graduated from the 
Normal School at Millersville and from Frank- 
lin and Marshall College. During his stay in 
Lancaster he studied administration and guid- 
ance at Harvard University and completed his 
work for his master’s degree there. 





THE STAFF of The Peptimist, the school pub- 
lication of the Mauch Chunk Township Jr.-Sr. 
High School, was announced after the results 
of a competitive examination had been made 
public. The following methods were used in the 
selection of the staff: 

1. Invitations issued by teachers of the 
English department and the commercial de- 
partment. The ability of the pupil was con- 
sidered. 

2. Objective test. 

8. Classification of the pupil’s interest in 
certain school activities. 

4. Oral test, and examiner’s judgment of 
pupil’s ability. 
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Meyers B. Horner 


Meyers B. Horner 


Meyers B. Horner, principal of Washington 
High School for four years, has been advanced 
to the superintendency. Mr. Horner was prin- 
cipal of Coraopolis High School for six years. 
Previous to this time he taught in Meyersdale 
High School and served in the aviation corps 
during the World War. Before the war he 
taught in private schools and colleges from 
1913 to 1917. 

Mr. Horner is a graduate of Juniata Col- 
lege in 1913, and earned his A.M. degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh in 1926. 





Delamont Association of 
English Teachers 


The Delamont Association of English teach- 
ers, composed of the English teachers and 
school librarians in five adjoining districts,— 
Haverford, Lansdowne, Lower Merion, Rad- 
nor, and Upper Darby, is completing its first 
year of activity. Begun at the invitation of 
Lower Merion High School in April, 1929, 
meetings have continued every month during 
the school year excepting June and September. 

At the annual meeting held at Lower Mer- 
ion High School, April 10, the following offi- 
cers were elected to serve for next year: 


President—Edith Gaukrodger, Upper Dar- 
by Senior High School 

Vice-President—Elizabeth Hovey, Lower 
Merion Junior High School 

Secretary—Pauline Cope, Haverford Senior 
High School 


Treasurer—John C. Shoppe, Haverford Sen- 
ior High School 
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Pennsylvania Forensic League 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, FRIDAY, 
May 9, 1930 


The third annual contest of the Pennsyl- 
vania Forensic League was held at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Friday, May 9, with 
nearly 2,000 high school students participat- 
ing. The officers of the League are: 

John A. H. Keith, Honorary President, Har- 

risburg 

Albert L. Rowland, President, Elkins Park 

C. H. Meyerholz, Executive Secretary, Pitts- 

burgh 

J. Buell Snyder, Awards, Perryopolis 

The winners of the contests who received 
awards in the form of either loving cups or 
badges were as follows: 

ORATORICAL CONTEST 
First honors, Eastern Section—Elmer Snyder, 
Pottsville 
Second honors, Central Section—Frances Wil- 
son, Clearfield 
Third honors, Southwestern Section—John 
Paulus, McKees Rocks 
READING CONTEST 
First honors, Northeastern Section—Horace 
Blue, Northumberland 
Second honors, Southwestern Section—Alice 
Jones, New Brighton 
Third honors, Northwestern Section—Eleanor 
Heckart, Union High School 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEAKING CONTEST 


First honors, Central Section—Vernon Blum, 
Johnstown 

Second honors, Western Section—Helen Vin- 
ton, Indiana 

Third honors, Northeastern Section—Robert 
Hower, Elysburg 


BAND CONTESTS 
Class A Bands 
First honors, Central Section—Johnstown Sr. 
High School, R. W. Wright, Director 
Second honors, Southwestern Section—Char- 
leroi High School, C. W. Osborn, Director 
Third honors, Northwestern Section—New 
Castle High School, Joseph F. Replogle, 
Director 
Class B Bands 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Somerset 
High School 
Second honors, Central Section—State College 
High School 
Class C Bands 
First honors, Northeastern Section—Montrose 
High School, Maurice Taylor, Director 
ORCHESTRA CONTEST 
Class A Orchestras 
First henors, Southwestern Section—Charleroi - 
High School 
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Second honors, Northwestern Section—Acad- 
emy High School, Erie, Mr. Owens, Di- 
rector 

Class B Orchestras 

First honors, Southwestern Section—Cora- 
opolis High School 

Second honors, Central Section—State College 
High School 

Class C Orchestras 

First honors, Northwestern Section—Mars 
High School 

Second honors, Eastern Section—Mauch 
Chunk High School 


SMALL INSTRUMENTAL GROUP CONTESTS 
Piano and Two Other Orchestra Instruments 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Westing- 

house High School, Pittsburgh 


Piano and Three Other Orchestra Instruments 
First honors, Central Section—Ferndale Bor- 
ough High School 


Piano and Four Other Orchestra Instruments 
First honors, Central Section—Southmont 
Borough High School, Johnstown 
Second honors, ........ Lock Haven 
Piano and Five Other Orchestra Instruments 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Alle- 
gheny High School, Pittsburgh 
Four Instruments without Piano 
First honors, Northeastern Section—Sunbury 
High School 
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INSTRUMENTAL SOLO CONTESTS 
Piano Solo Contests 


First honors, Southwestern Section—Freda 
Marcus, Schenley High School, Pittsburgh 


Violin Solo Contests 


First honors, Southwestern Section—Fernand 
Teulle, Charleroi High School 


Cornet Solo Contests 
First honors, Northwestern Section—Julian 
Goldman, Oil City High School 
Clarinet Solo Contests 
First honors, Central Section—Webster Grant, 
State College High School 


ENSEMBLE GROUP CONTESTS 
Brass Ensemble Contest 


First honors, Southwestern Section—Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh 
Woodwind Ensemble Contest 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh 
String Ensemble Contest 


First honors, Southwestern Section—Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh 


LARGE VOCAL GROUP CONTESTS 


Class A Girls’ Chorus 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh 


June, 1930 
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The cast of “Betty Lou,” an operetta, presented by the Senior Hh Sch 
music and E. E. Kunt 
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ior H—&h School of East Stroudsburg. Mamie Richards is supervisor of 
supervising principal 


Class B Girls’ Chorus 
First honors, North Central Section—Lock 
Haven High School 
Class B Mixed Chorus 
First honors, Southwestern Section—New 
Brighton High School 
Class C Girls’ Chorus 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Clays- 
ville High School 
Class C Boys’ Chorus 
First honors, Central Section—Dale Borough 
High School, D. L. Auchenbach, Director 
Class C Mixed Chorus 
First honors, Central Section—Dale Borough 
High School, D. L. Auchenbach, Director 
SMALL VOCAL GROUP CONTESTS 
Boys’ Quartet 
Birt: Honord; «<2. Sunbury High School 
Girls’ Quartet 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh 
Girls’ Trio 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Westing- 
house High School, Pittsburgh 
Mized Quartet 
First honors, Central Section—Dale Borough 
High School 
Double Quartet (Boys, Girls, or Miged) 
First honors, Southwestern Section—Oliver 
High School, Pittsburgh (Mixed) 
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VocAL SOLO CONTEST 


Soprano Solo Contest 


First honors, Western Section—Mabel Fisus, 
Indiana 
Alto Solo Contest 


First honors, Central Section—Helen Earle, 
Barnesboro 
Tenor Solo Contest 


First honors, Northeastern Section—Fred 
Kuhns, Trevorton 


Bass Solo Contest 


First honors, North Central Section—John 
Grenninger, Lock Haven 


DEBATE 


RESOLVED, That the County Should Be 
the Unit of Support and Control of the Schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


The survivors for the finals were the teams 
from the High Schools of Ambridge and Mont- 
gomery. The judges gave a tie vote and were 
compelled to resort to a computation of points. 
The point system gave the victory to the Mont- 
gomery team, each of whom received a gold 
fraternity pin. 





To have the management of one’s mind is a 
great art and may be attained by habitual 
exercise.—Boswell’s Johnson. 
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Stacy EH. Peters 


Lancaster Combines High 
Schools 


Lancaster has combined the Boys’ High 
School with Stevens High School, the girls’ 
high school, and has elected Stacy E. Peters, 
principal of the latter school, to head the new 
senior high school system. To help him develop 
this coeducational system, Mr. Peters will have 
Benjamin B. Herr as assistant principal. 

Mr. Peters, who has more than twenty-five 
years of public school teaching experience in 
Pennsylvania to his credit, has been head of 
the Girls’ High School for ten years. Mr. Herr, 
who has taught for twenty-one years, has 
been a teacher in the Boys’ High School since 
1916. 


No definite plans for the combined schools 
have been announced, but the Stevens High 
School may be used for academic work and 
the Boys’ High School for vocational courses. 





Principals’ Certificates 


In response to the query in the May Jour- 
NAL, page 575: How many educational work- 
ers in the state hold the following certificates: 
elementary principal’s, high school principal’s, 
and supervising principal’s; we have received 
replies from 

H. H. DeLong, Somerset 

Chas. B. Derick, Shippensburg 

M. N. Funk, Latrobe 

J. Kimber Grimm, York 

C. Herman Grose, Ambridge 

J. Roy Jackson, Aliquippa 

Wayne H. Kinsey, East Greenville 
Ray V. Laudenslager, Weatherly 
L. G. Shaffer, Johnstown 

E. J. Sullivan, Hazleton 


Cc. OC. Ellis 


C. C. Ellis 


Charles Calvert Ellis has been unanimously 
elected President of Juniata College to suc- 
ceed the late Martin Grove Brumbaugh. In 
accordance with the plan of the trustees and 
his own desire, Dr. Ellis will complete the 
present academic year as vice-president, which 
position he has held since 1917. 


In 1907 Dr. Ellis was made head of the 
department of education at Juniata, and has 
continued in this position while sharing the 
administrative work of the college for the past 
thirteen years. He was graduated from Juni- 
ata College, and has studied at Harvard, Co- 
lumbia, New York University, and Princeton 
Seminary. He has received the B.D. degree 
from Temple University, A.M. and Ph.D. from 
Illinois Wesleyan, and Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. On the occasion of the 
inauguration of Dr. Brumbaugh as President 
of Juniata, as a total surprise, he honored 
Dr. Ellis with the D.D. degree. 

The new president of Juniata College was 
born in Washington, D. C. and attended the 
public schools of Baltimore, Md. He began his 
teaching career in a rural school in Warriors- 
mark Township, Huntingdon County. He also 
taught three years at Rainsburg, Bedford 
County, and conducted there and at Fannetts- 
burg in Franklin County spring and summer 
schools for teachers. In addition to his long 
teaching service at Juniata he has taught in 
State College Summer School and in the Louis- 
iana State Summer School for teachers, and 
has done much educational lecturing in the 
institutes of Pennsylvania and of the Middle 
West, as well as in Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, 
and elsewhere. He was one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Society of College 
Teachers of Education. 
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Famous Vergil Play Cast, Harding High School, Aliquippa 

Harding High School celebrated the two thousandth birthday of Vergil, the Ro- 

man epic writer, the week of February 24-29. Each department in the school did its 
share to make the celebration one which has received national praise. 

Alva J. Calderwood, dean of men and head of Latin at Grove City College, and 
Evan T. Sage, head of the Latin department of the University of Pittsburgh, address- 
ed a select group of students. The library ordered many additional Latin books, and 
the Latin department bought fifty colored slides at a cost of forty dollars. The cast 
pictured above represented famous Vergil players, and living statues presented well- 


Miss Margaret Y. Richards, head of the Latin department of Harding High 
School, was general chairman for the faculty. 





Prizes and Scholarships 
LITERARY PRIZE 
National Arts Club 


A $38,000 prize contest for the best literary 
work on “The Soul of America” has been an- 
nounced by the National Arts Club through 
President John G. Agar, who stated that the 
object of the award was to stimulate the writ- 
ing of a work which will reveal the soul of 
America as distinguished from books in which 
the authors thoughtlessly praise or condemn 
the national character. Information concern- 
ing the rules of the contest may be received 
from the “Soul of -America’” Committee, the 
National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park, New 
York City. 
TRAVEL CONTEST 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 

If you expect to take a vacation trip this 
summer, you will want to know about the 





Travel Contest conducted by Normal Instruct- 
or and Primary Plans. If interested, write 
the Travel Editor, Normal Instructor and Pri- 
mary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. for full details. 





Dues 


“Forget the slander you have heard: 
Forget the hasty, unkind word; 
Forget the quarrel and the cause; 
Forget the whole affair, because 
Forgetting is the only way. 

Forget the trials you have had; 
Forget the weather if it’s bad; 
Forget the knocker, he’s a freak; 
Forget him seven days a week; 
Forget to even get the blues, 

But don’t forget to pay your dues.” 





The very best evidence of wisdom is contain- 
ed in constant good disposition.—Montaigne. 
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Orchestra 


This organization started four years ago with a group of pupils who were entirely 
ignorant of the instruments which they had chosen to play. Under the leadership of Clar- 
ence Gowers the group has developed a skill that is outstanding and that serves as an 
impressive demonstration of what can be done in the field of music in a small high school. 


Pennsylvania Winners 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


Pennsylvania students played a notable part 
in the Sixth Annual Scholastic Awards, a 
group of prizes in art and literature amount- 
ing to over $4,500, sponsored by The Scholas- 
tic, national high school magazine, to encour- 
age creative work among high school students. 
More than forty thousand students from every 
state in the country, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and 
the Philippine Islands competed. 

Pennsylvania won two first prizes; five sec- 
ond prizes; five third prizes; thirty honorable 
mentions; and had work from the high schools 
throughout the State included in the Third 
National High School Art Exhibit, also con- 
ducted by The Scholastic. 


Helen Broniman, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, won the first prize, $50, in pottery, 
and Robert Moyer, Lansdale High School, 
Lansdale, won the other first prize in a spe- 
cial art group for a self-portrait in prints. 
Students winning second prizes were: Harriet 
Mindwell Voris, Central High School, Scran- 
ton, in the Witter Bynner Poetry contest; Ed- 
na Schaffnit, Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh, in textiles; George Schiffert, Allentown 
High School, Allentown, in a special art 
group; George Wheeler, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, in jewelry; James Hath- 
azy, David B. Oliver High School, Pittsburgh, 
in metal. 

Third prizes were won in the art division 
by: Virginia Wakefield, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, in pottery; August Koukol, Pea- 
body High School, Pittsburgh, in prints; and 
Francis Schultz, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, in jewelry. 


Ralph Hertzler Fox, Robert Morris High 
School, Morrisville, won third prize, $25, in 
the Witter Bynner Poetry contest in the liter- 
ary division of the awards. Fox’s work was in- 
teresting for its transcription of famous mu- 
sical works into poetic impressions. 

A third prize not in the awards proper, but 
for work submitted to the Student-Written 
Number of The Scholastic, was won by Jacob 
Beaumont Sandman, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, for his book review. 


NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL AWARDS 

Four hundred prize winners selected from 
more than 30,000 student entries were an- 
nounced today by the judges in the National 
High School Awards. This annual scholarship 
contest brings together the best short stories, 
essays, poems, articles, and plays written by 
students in, high schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

The Pennsylvania State prizes were award- 
ed to Louise Seighman, John Harris H. S., 
Harrisburg, for the best short story; to Law- 
rence M. Bregy, Haverford School, Haverford, 
for the best essay; to Evelyn Warnock, Haver- 
ford Twp. H. S., Philadelphia, for the best 
autobiography; to Daniel S. Adams, Jr., High 
School, Waynesboro, for the best poetry; to 
Henriette Marie Weber, High School, Beech- 
wood Park, for the best book review; to Mar- 
garet Van Aken, High School, Ridgway, for 
the best sports story; to Richard Allison, High 
School, Harrisburg; Vernon Schildt, John 
Harris H. S., Harrisburg; and to Minerva 
Reedy, High School, Highspire, for the best 
art. 

In announcing the awards Harrison M. 
Sayre, director of the National High School 
Awards, 40 S. 38rd St., Columbus, Ohio, stated, 
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9-B Class, Central School, DuBois 
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This class had 100% Palmer Student Writing Certificates in the 8-A year. This 
year the pupils have won nineteen Business and High School Writing Certificates. 
The departmental teachers in writing of this group were Miss Lansberry, Mrs. Har- 





rington, and Miss Knarr. 


“This contest clearly shows that our schools 
are developing creative minds. The quality of 
the work submitted speaks volumes for the 
high type of training given in both private and 
public schools. The nation-wide endorsement 
given to this scholarship contest has been so 
enthusiastic that I am glad to announce that 
the National High School Awards will be con- 
tinued next year.” 





Columbia Scholastic Press 


Contest 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, N. Y. 
MarkcH 13, 14, 15 
In the throng of excited delegates, who were 
“doing” New York perhaps for the first time, 
were many happy Pennsylvanians. These were 
the staff members and faculty advisers of 
newspapers and magazines which had placed 
in the annual contest. A complete list follows: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 


Class A 
First place—Megaphone, Northeast High 
School, Philadelphia; Frankford High Way, 
Frankford High School, Philadelphia. 
Class B 


First place—Spotlight, Coatesville High 
School, Coatesville; York High Weekly, Will- 
iam Penn Senior High School, York. 


Third place—Iris Leaflet, Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia; Junto, Easton High 
School, Easton; Kentonian, New Kensington 
High School, New Kensington. 


Fourth place—Dial, Kensington High 
School, Philadelphia. 
Class C 


Third place—Orange and Black, Hanover 
High School, Hanover. 

Fourth place—Travalon, . Avalon High 
School, Avalon; Leader, Mahanoy Township 
High School, Mahanoy City; Clairtonian 
News, Clairton High School, Clairton; Oracle, 
Waynesboro High School, Waynesboro. 


Class D 
Second place—Red Lion Hilltop, Red Lion 
Jr.-Sr. High School, Red Lion; Muhlenberg 
Observer, Muhlenberg Twp. High School, Lau- 
reldale. 
Third plice—Blue and White, High School, 
West York. 
Fourth place—Spotlight, High School, Ma- 
rietta. 
SENIOR ‘HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Class A 
Second place—Gryphon, West Philadelphia 
High School, Philadelphia. 
Third place—Perryscope, Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh; Libertas, Liberty High 
School, Bethlehem. 
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Fourth place—Upi-Dah, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby; Southern, South Phila- 
delphia High School, Philadelphia. 


Class B 

First place—Iris, Girls’ High School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Second place—Wah Hoo, Allegheny High 
School, Pittsburgh; Kensington Distaff, Ken- 
sington High School for Girls, Philadelphia. 

Fourth place—Spectrum, Chester High 
School, Chester. 

Class C 

First place—Oracle, Abington High School, 
Abington; Sentinel, Dunbar Township High 
School, Leisenring. 


Second place—Caldron, Friends’ Select 
School, Philadelphia; Talisman, Lansdale 
High School, Lansdale. 

Third place—Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor 


High School, Glenolden; Spice, Senior High 
School, Norristown; Mirror, Punxsutawney 
High School, Punxsutawney; St. Joseph’s 
Prep Chronicle, St. Joseph’s Prep, Philadel- 
phia. 

Fourth place—El Delator, Cheltenham 
High School, Elkins Park; Ye Ridleyan, High 
School, Ridley Park; Radnorite, Radnor High 
School, Wayne. 

Class D 

First place—Ogontz Mosaic, Ogontz School, 

Rydal. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL NEWSPAPERS 
Class A 
Fourth place—Judge, Sulzberger Junior 


High School, Philadelphia; Southern Crier, 
Southern Junior High School, Reading. 


Class B 


Fourth place—H-M Junior Republic, Har- 
rison-Morton Junior High School, Allentown. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MAGAZINES 
Class A 

First place—Pilot, Vare Junior High 
School, Philadelphia; Tildenite, Tilden Junior 
High School, Philadelphia; Sentinel, Wagner 
Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

Second place—Beacon, Fitzsimons Junior 
High School, Philadelphia; Latimer Life, La- 
timer Junior High School, Pittsburgh; Broad- 
caster, Shaw Junior High School, Philadel- 
phia. 

Class B 

First place—Wolf, Wolf Junior High 
School, Easton. 

Second place—Shullton, Shull Junior High 
School, Easton. 





Third place—March, March Junior High 
School, Easton. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PUBLICATIONS 
MAGAZINES 


First place—Norm, Philadelphia Normal 
School, Philadelphia; Bay Leaf, Marywood 
College, Scranton. 

Fourth place—Purple and Gold, State 
Teachers College, West Chester; Mirror, Mo- 
ravian Seminary and College for Women, 
Bethlehem. 

NEWSPAPERS 

Fourth place—College Times, State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven; Campus Reflector, 
State Teachers College Shippensburg. 


TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 
First place—Tech Quarterly, 
High School, Scranton. 
LITERARY PUBLICATIONS 


Second place—Towers, Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia. 

Third place—Record, High School, Potts- 
town. 


Technical 








Spring Favors for Veterans 


Above are some of the hundreds of lolly-pop 
favors made by the Pittsburgh and Allegheny 
County schools for St. Patrick’s Day, Easter, 
and May Day remembrances for patients of 
U. S. Veterans’ and Marine or Navy hospitals 
of Pennsylvania and other parts of the coun- 
try. The favors took an infinite variety of 
shapes and colors, many being in the form of 
spring flowers, with dainty or. roguish faces 
peeping from crepe paper petals. This work of 
the art classes is a national Junior Red Cross 
service. 





The child who is not aroused, inspired, and 
encouraged by the parent never gets very far 
in his school work—never—never!—New Mex- 
ico School Review. 
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Pennsylvania School Press 
Association 
First STATE-WIDE CONTEST 


That an annual contest shall be arranged 
for scholastic publications in Pennsylvania 
was the decision of the board of directors of 
the School Press Association of Pennsylvania, 
meeting at Harrisburg in executive session 
Saturday, April 5. 

The first of the series, which is planned to 
include newspapers and magazines from senior 
and junior high schools, elementary schools, 
and teachers’ colleges, year books, mimeo- 
graphed sheets, and school printshop publica- 
tions, will center around numbers between 
March 1 and November 15 of the current year. 
The specific issues desired will be announced 
later. 

The prizes, which will take the form of 
blue, red, and white ribbons, bearing as medals 
replicas of the beautiful official seal of the 
Quaker State, are to be given to outstanding 
publications in each group. Books or some- 
thing else in the nature of the Phi Beta Kappa 
award will be submitted to students submit- 
ting individual achievements of the highest 
order of merit, such as verse, short stories, 
editorials, feature stories, cartoons, familiar 
essays, columns, magazine humor, and sports 
features. All material sent in, however, must 
have appeared previously in a student publi- 
cation as original material. 

Judges for the contest are being selected 
from the field of secondary education rather 
than from that of professional journalism. 
Fundamental among the bases of judgment 
will be the Style Book of the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association ahd the Fourteen 
Points for School Publications set forth in 
Bulletin No. 1 of the P. S. P. A. 

Copies of the above may be obtained by writ- 
ing to M. Elizabeth Matthews, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. The fee for the 
Style Book is fifteen cents to members of the 
P. S. P. A. and twenty-five cents to non- 
members. Reprints of the bulletin in question 
will be distributed early in September. 

Prize winners are to be announced and 
awards made at the round-table conference of 
the P. S. P. A., to be held in Williamsport, 
December 30, in connection with the annual 
convention of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association. At the same meeting will be 
staged an exhibit of distinctive achievements 
of the scholastic press of the Keystone State, 
particularly those which have placed in state 
and national contests. 

The contest will be open to all classes of 
school publications previously mentioned which 
are members of the P. S. P. A., membership 
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in which organization may be had by sending 
$1.00 to Miss Matthews. The entry fee to be 
announced later will be no higher than is nec- 
essary to cover the cost of postage, awards, 
and judging. 

Directing the contest is Gertrude L. Turner, 
faculty adviser of The Oracle of Abington 


High School. Miss Turner was_ recently 
awarded a gold key by the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association in recognition of nationally 
known work in the field of the school press. 
Assisting Miss Turner is Zita E. Mallon, fac- 
ulty adviser of The Acorn, students news 
sheet of Upper Darby High School, also dean 
of girls, sponsor of the Student Council, and 
director of practice teaching in the same insti- 
tution. Other members of the contest commit- 
tee are Rachel Turner, assistant dean of wo- 
men of the State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg; Miriam Wendle, head of the English de- 
partment and faculty adviser of the Cherry 
and White, student newspaper of Williamsport 
High School; and Mildred Runyeon, faculty 
adviser of the Red Pen, student magazine of 
Reading Senior High School, and head of the 
newly formed regional group which draws its 
members from Berks, Montgomery, Lehigh, 
Northampton, and Chester Counties. 

All requests for information concerning the 
contest should be addressed to Miss Matthews. 

The above general plans for the first state- 
wide contest of the Pennsylvania School Press 
Association have been approved by the presi- 
dent, Lambert Greenawalt of York. 








An exhibit worked out as a project on 
Japan by the pupils of the Sixth Grade 
of the Athens Borough Schoois. 





THE BIOLOGY CLASS of the Lamar Township 
High School of Salona, as a part of their 
study of plant germination, tested samples of 
seed corn which the farmers of the vicinity 
planned to use for their crops. 
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County Institutes—1930 


County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 
PIOMAB ooo sie cass oe cases W. Raymond Shank........ GOEGGADOED a. a0 50's So Vineness Sept. 1 
PREETI 0. 5c) s 074001039 9100s aie CO. FE UMBRO ce kok Ss omsesee AIRUMDREP IEDs n.c-5 5/0 es0's ores alors Aug. 25 
PURINEROIG  s o.5: 5 :aic sian owe cee G.. SECS T sss 5 cise okie Se WRICGR TINE © 25 55555% sterols Baw Se Oct. 27 
Do Rare oe ere WG saeht «.. fe sees 1S eee Oct. 3, 4, and 10, 11 
NN 50h. pac csts ts eae Lloyd. TMC... 860 c068s IBORIOER ook ccck oe O cecwnnnene Dec. 15 
RMN eas Sistine Ss GUS eerie Ae Sc MIS. 6 ons ss steer RR CUERERTAR 5 0108 si ears buSho: ste-< aeeterene Aug. 25 
NE ores se ED, Sa I BWIB sa i0.-4 o. 0 + cee FROUIGRYSDETE 6s 6.0 seks cee Aug. 25 
NER URAEIO BG (25 53\c0 57 sists oySaaisvoxsin veut J. Andrew Morrow......... IOOREIMGIE, 5. 6.6 6s ato.te-e eeareolcreneaee Oct. 6 
LOTS eee eres Dc MEN PROEDMITR 6 6).0) 605% 0 6ibisve. 600 DOVICREO WH: s.i0i< 0-0-0, o0ie:c:olevonsies Nov. 10 
REY? havens cooks eee John T. Connell... .50s0.% RGUOE oie vad cleies costo nemo Dee. 15 
RENNER oo 026k ond tN bine segs MS ON soles: + Sie ersteerelaree SUBSTAN © os S536 eS ee Oct. 20 
CaMOPON) 6. os es cieuc eas gee CG. BE. PIB Serer... ee siiecsers HURIDOREIIN 6 ass 6 dve-s eal ein slaves Sept. 2 
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MORENO sok c cieae ater ee aren Bs Ge AROMONG 5 6560-0100: «olives 0 PENRO eas 75561 seks evescienersvereyd Oct. 20 
NOOR E y6.5.5:550's sdeteeidibeecaene Ciyde: "D. WSAVIOL. .. 66.6 000.0% West Chester «066 csc06 6 dei Aug. 25 
ROMONON Si aio stn's: dass aver we IN, ROBBER re otsiesis s S.eeiecere RONEN FN ooo o's otele. «sper e oxoravolerere Oct. 20 
API RPROL Ys i cve.ciaiateiern et wtertenes IW Be FE POSEIC. ici. coe cea sie IGP GIO | 6 oieis:exe ests eyarer she aiexe Aug. 25 
ROMO Giants varnnieiearin acene Goy COVBEOSIUS 6.6.6 06 sc5000 <0 HQC HAVEN © 6.5 o-)n)ss10. 0168 oe Sept. 30 
COLT) a etn ener eae Wim, W. ThvVanB «6. cccseeice Bloomsburg ..... Sept 5 and Nov. 24 
NOTAWAOPO o5.c:0 o.ccsis0s oe eens PODS PERHIEs ciclo sins caicvoiere Meadville .Aug. 23-25 and Oct. 10, 11 
Cumberland ............... Ralph GaCODY 06. icici see OO UT CNS ae ere eee ear ar Oct. 13 
CCE a a Be PED MIAN Gis ves. oie csesrece arate UPPED 21 eo5 oie Ferern vi nlo.0 x05 Oct. 18 
PPBIBWATS® |. facie Sak anes Carl IG UROOR 6 isis cst sce CRB er aaterdtsiaeccins oneal Oct. 27 
SS ee a eee see Dis. Ws USWRRNOU Ss .6.5.6 5.006 ci ENR coc sials ie nio's cco ee teneee Oct. 20 
NN ae Sat ois Busvoss ered Siew eae Ernest R. Hadlock......... RTGS eras ory serene aia s-oishorencras clever Aug. 25 
PO UOIO 5 ais-sd.crs sien ew oases James G. Robinson......... MMHOTLO WE 6:62:55: ¢.0ve-0-0:< oes Slee Oct. 27 
ROE > 6: 9:0.0.as0cccoaeelerieeeee Neil Kunselman .......... WAGHOMUDN 2-5 50500635 aa wee woes Oct. 6 
MPRTIRIIN © i 5'5.0.8) savsrafaso'e oieeoie Jonn 1. Fimatrock.....<... (CHAMDECPEDULE .s...2.0.10 050.6% Nov. 17 
BONEN iio: « wcwisicie a onrs.ciees B. GC. anierson .: ..\...-6.-34 McConnellsburg ............. Dec. 1 
CEOS Se ee ree RONG RON Og 6k oes i vkes Seas WAUMEBDUED 65c5 6k osesesess Oct. 18 
HIGREINBUON | 6.06.55 io Seees eee Fe ¢ BS): ae er ee J.) CTE a 5 Gs Oct. 27 
SRN 502s Ssiaa so cieraewees Jas. I. Chapman. «6... 52. SG SS eer eee Oct. 20 
EEN = 6550 srcrcs.ctoe diaries CRA PAMGCTSON oi5-0.5.5:000 & access EERO ORMING. 6 slosies oh cretion Oct. 20 
PAEMMEE co. oss ahi clei See winder BS. W. WOOIIEE. 608 cece cor INE EMIREICO WHYS! «2: 'naie-cckiviewres Nov. 17 
Lackawanna .............. PROMOS FPONCIS «00.6555 05 CRRNUDT oe occ Suis Saree Oct. 27 
ONL a meee Arthur P. SYN... ........6 TIORIIOEE 5 6.06 oie SielgietsielSrorewr Nov. 10 
Pe rer Jonn C. Syling.............. UNOUR BUND: 56 cc, sae Hoke wwae Oct. 6 
TAORRBON 5556.58 oe oee Seen Barry C. Moager. i. 6.5..< MEBANE = aie Os Ses.c ae een Oct. 13 
MIN 5 Zaid a io vexorian SravtMvosone Mervin J. Wertman........ FS a eee Oct. 6 
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RGR 525-5: 0.0i50s isciwrverene Sylvester B Dunlap....... MGEBEY TANOTO) S ai5-2 cio o celereee Dec. 15 
CSS eee ees C; W tamlipridge.....c. 65... IME URDGOEG 5.5 <5: aioxe Srerrers- waite Oct. 13 
ROP roo aig) cies csi Wm. M. Johnston.......... RC TOEN: cc.yel he roschcee heron Oct. 6 
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Each month this section contains official communicatiens and general information which the Department desires to 
bring to the attention of school officials, teachers and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 
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oo Superintendent’s Message 
t. 2 Every teacher in the State is interested in an appropriate observance of the One 
. 20 Hundredth Anniversary of the Signing of the Common School Law. Suggestions for the 
. 20 1934 celebration, thus far received, are summarized on page 629 of this issue. Pennsyl- 
. 25 vania teachers possess genius, initiative, and creative ability. The fullest exrzession of 
‘ = these qualities will help make this enterprise ‘ . 
one of the most outstanding in the histor 
. 30 7 
” 84 of the Commonwealth. Further constructive ‘ 
11 contributions will be cordially welcomed. 
, 
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FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director Bituminous Mine Inspectors Osteopathic Surgeons 
4-26 
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2 JOS. L. STEELE, Supervisor Professional Engineers Public Accountants 
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State Council 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at the May meeting were 
the following items of general interest: 

Approved sites for consolidated schools in 
Snowden Twp., Allegheny County; Centre and 
Muhlenberg Twps., Berks County; Winfield 
Twp., Butler County; Scott Twp., Columbia 
County; Lower Pottsgrove Twp., Montgomery 
County; Jessup Twp., Susquehanna County. 

Authorized the initial approval of seventeen 
consolidated schools, and the continuance of 
fifteen one-room schools for the school year 
1929-30. 

Awarded the Nathan C. Schaeffer Scholar- 
ship for the scholastic year 1930-31 to Robert 
S. Anderson, Principal, Keystone School, Up- 
per Darby School District, Delaware County. 
The scholarship carries a monetary value of 
$600. 

To help distressed districts maintain the 
minimum standards prescribed by law, finan- 
cial aid was granted as follows: 

St. Petersburg-Richland Twp., 

County—$7,500 

Dublin Twp., Fulton County—$3,000 

Glen Campbell Boro., Indiana County— 

$6,000 

Garrett Boro., Somerset County—$7,500 

Brownsville Twp., Fayette County—$5,068 

Adopted certification requirements for home 
and school visitors. (See page 629.) 

The report of the State School Fund showed 
a present worth, as of May first, of $1,267,- 
105.27. 


Clarion 





1930 Education Congress 


The preliminary plans for the next Educa- 
tion Congress which will be held in the Capitol, 
Harrisburg, November 5, 6, 1930 have so far 
progressed that announcement can be made of 
the following arrangements: 

The Congress will open with a general ses- 
sion on Wednesday, November 5, at 1:30 P. M. 
The general theme of the opening meeting will 
be “The Education and Treatment of Excep- 
tional Children.” The evening session will be 
devoted to a discussion of “Principles of Su- 
pervision.” 

The County Superintendents’ Diamond Ju- 
bilee will be central in Thursday morning’s 
session when the following program will be 
rendered: 

1. The Contribution of the County Super- 
intendency to Public Education in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

2. The Future of the County Superinten- 
dency. 

Thursday afternoon’s session will be divided. 





June, 1930 





The theme for the County Superintendents’ 
Section will be “The Larger Unit of School 
Administration and Supervision.” This topic 
is a subject of study at the present time by a 
committee of county superintendents. 

“How to Insure a Continuous Supply of 
Competent Teachers for the Public Schools” 
will form the topic of discussion at the District 
Superintendents’ Section. This topic is also 
a subject of study at the present time by a 
special committee. 

The theme of the closing session on Thurs- 
day evening will be “Improvement of Teachers 
in Service.” 





Proposed Commencement 


Bulletin 


The Department is planning the preparation 
of a monograph outlining suggested programs 
for (a) commencement exercises in senior high 
schools and (b) promotion exercises in junior 
high schools. 

For use in the bulletin, high school princi- 
pals are asked to forward a copy of this year’s 
commencement and promotion programs to Dr. 
James N. Rule, Deputy Superintendent in 
charge of Secondary Education. 





Professional Examination Dates 


June 5-7—State Board of Pharmacy—Phila- 
delphia and Pittsburgh. 

June 7—State Board of Examiners for the 
Registration of Nurses—Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Wilkes-Barre. 

June 9-11—State Board of Optometrical Ex- 
aminers—Philadelphia. 

June 9-12—State Board of Osteopathic Ex- 
aminers—Philadelphia. 

June 18-21—State Dental Council and Ex- 
amining Board—Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

July 8-12—State Board of Medical Educa- 
tion and Licensure—Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh. 

August 30—State Board of Examiners for 
the Registration of Nurses. 





Geography Teachers 


At the joint meeting of the State Council of 
Geography and the officers of geography teach- 
ers of Western Pennsylvania, recently held in 
Pittsburgh, the statement was made that Jun- 
ior High Schools are having difficulty in se- 
curing properly certified geography teachers. 

To remedy this, it was suggested that teach- 
ers who have majored in geography and are 
available for positions register with the De- 
partment Placement Bureau. 
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A Review of the Quadrennial Election 
of Superintendents of Schools in 


Pennsylvania 


JONAS E. WAGNER 
Director of Statistics, Research and Reports 


Pennsylvania is a statutory officer— 

chosen by county conventions of school 
directors in the case of county superintendents 
and in the case of district superintendents by 
local boards of school directors in cities, larger 
boroughs, and the more populous townships. 


\ SUPERINTENDENT of schools’ in 


District superintendents were chosen in the 
two first-class school districts (population 
500,000 or more), in the 18 second-class dis- 
tricts (from 30,000 to 500,000), and in 142 of 
the 215 third-class districts (from 5,000 to 
30,000). These added to the 66 county super- 
intendents, make a total of 228 school execu- 
tives who receive commissions as superinten- 
dents from the State. Supervision of schools 
in third-class districts without district superin- 
tendents is sought through the county superin- 
tendency rather than through the employment 
of a separate educational leader. In a majority 
of these cases a local supervising principal, 
required by law to have the same qualifications 
as a superintendent, is largely responsible for 
matters of supervision. All fourth-class school 
districts (under 5,000 in population) are under 
the school supervision of county superinten- 
dents. 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
law, conventions of school directors, except in 
the cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
which elected on the first Monday of January, 
met in quadrennial session throughout the 
state on the eighth of April, 1930, for the 
purpose of electing, by a majority vote, their 
respective superintendents for the ensuing 
four-year period beginning the first Monday 
of July, 1930. 

A study of the returns shows that 85.8 per 
cent of the superintendents now in service 
were re-elected, as compared with 86.4 per 
cent in 1926, and 82.3 per cent in 1922. Eleven 
changes in the county superintendency were 
made, four of whom retired on age. Among 
district superintendents, 21 of the present 
incumbents, or 9.3 per cent, were replaced by 
new officials. Among the 21 district superinten- 
dents not re-elected, one reached the retire- 
ment age, 8 moved into better school positions, 
one was claimed by death, and 16 were re- 
placements. Thus the result of the 1930 elec- 
tion compels the observation that the mortality 
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of school superintendents in Pennsylvania was 
measurably higher than is justified solely on 
the basis of professional advancement. 

Of the 11 new county superintendents, 6 are 
college graduates with extensive experience, 
and of the 21 new district superintendents, all 
are college graduates but one. In addition, 12 
of these latter have their master’s degree and 
one holds the doctorate. 

The legal qualifications for election to this 
office, including those who are appointed as- 
sistant county or district superintendents, re- 
quire that the person be of good moral char- 
acter, hold a diploma from a college or uni- 
versity approved by the State Council of 
Education, or from a State normal school of 
this Commonwealth, and have six years of 
successful teaching experience, not less than 
three of which were of a supervisory or ad- 
ministrative character. Superintendents in of- 
fice prior to 1921 when the present qualifica- 
tions became a part of the law are eligible for 
re-election on the basis of former credentials. 
The superintendent of schools is the profes- 
sional general manager of the system over 
which he has jurisdiction. As such the public 
has a right to look to him for stimulation in 
the support of a sound educational program 
and to interpret to it the educational ideals of 
the State and of his own local area. Hence the 
superintendency offers an unusual opportunity 
for an exalted service on the part of men and 
women of scholarly attainments, of vigorous 
minds, of broad professional preparation, those 
with courage, sympathy, and withal vision and 
faith. Training for such leadership must be 
broad and thorough. It should include no less 
a preparation than the completion of a four- 
year collegiate curriculum, with some profes- 
sional training in the last two years and a 
year of graduate study in education such as is 
represented by the master’s degree, together 
with five or six years of successful teaching 
experience in elementary and_ secondary 
schools. With the minimum qualifications thus 
defined, it is interesting to follow the analysis 
in this study of the professional preparation 
of superintendents-elect in light not only of 
the legal requirements in Pennsylvania but of 
the standards advocated and found in practice 
generally in the more progressive school sys- 
tems of the country. 
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A study of the credentials submitted by the 
228 applicants for superintendents’ commis- 
sions shows that 179 are graduates of accred- 
ited colleges and universities, 108 hold the 
master’s degree, and 21 have been granted the 
doctorate, 14 in course and 7 honorary. Of the 
remaining officials, 39 are normal school grad- 
uates, and 10 continue in service under the 
standards in force when originally elected. A 
total of 112, or 50 per cent of all superinten- 
dents, have completed normal school training. 
The following analysis shows the scholastic 
and professional advance that has been made 
during recent years as measured by per cent 
of degrees held at the last three elections: 


Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Year bachelor master doctor 
Be ntst as ae etees 60 32 8 
BU ee iciis, 5: arerereeeseus. sce 61 40 9 
1 ON eee 78 47 9 


It is thus seen that while all qualify under 
the law, a certain percentage still offers paper 
credentials that fall somewhat short of the 
accepted standards of the day. It should be 
remembered however that, in fairness to all, 
much professional equipment exists which has 
not been translated into degrees and other 
forms of professional symbolism. 

Closely correlated with the average profes- 
sional experience of these officials is the story 
of their ages, indicated in the following table: 


Class of Elected in 

District 1922 1926 1930 
Ue: ae eae 53 57 61 
SSCS ere 50 51 54 
JU Ch ee 46 47 48 
WOUPTEN 6.46: 006 6k% 50 48 50 
IANOTRRO 666s S55: 48 48 50 


It will be observed that the average age is 
slowly increasing which means that the aver- 
age age of the new personnel coming into the 
group does not offset the age due to increasing 
service. 

The upward tendency in salaries is one of 
the most hopeful outcomes of this year’s elec- 
tion. A study of the figures given below as 
compared with other information on file in the 
Department, shows that the statement may 
be ventured once more, that school superinten- 
dencies in Pennsylvania are on the whole the 
highest paid educational positions in the State, 
ranking above college professorships and the 
staff membership in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The table shows average salaries 
authorized at each of the last four elections. 


Class of 

District 1918 1922 1926 1930 
i $9,000 $12,000 $12,000 $15,000 
Second .... 4,000 5,444 6,667 7,278 
ol! 2,607 3,936 4,562 4,987 
Fourth .... 3,100 3,802 4,041 4,552 
Average ...$2,971 $ 4,104 $ 4,645 $ 5,145 
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Since appointments of assistant superinten- 
dents are made after superintendents are com- 
missioned, it is found impossible to include 
reliable information about these important of- 
ficials in this analysis on account of the time 
being too short to submit credentials. 

On the basis of the foregoing analysis it is 
found that the typical county superintendent 
in Pennsylvania is a man 50 years of age, is a 
normal school and college graduate, has had 
6 years of elementary school teaching experi- 
ence, 1 year of experience as a high school 
teacher and 4 as a high school principal, 18 
years of supervising experience, and receives 
a salary of $4,552. The typical district super- 
intendent is a man 49 years of age, is a nor- 
mal school and college graduate, holds a mas- 
ter’s degree, has had 4 years of elementary 
school teaching experience, 3 years of experi- 
ence as a high school teacher and 4 as a high 
school principal, 16 years of supervising ex- 
perience, and receives a salary of $5,428. 





State Teachers Colleges 
Calendar 
The Board of State Teachers College Presi- 
dents has adopted the following calendar for 
summer sessions and the opening of the fall 
semester : 
Summer Summer 


Session Session Fall Term 
Institution Begins Ends Opens 

Bloomsburg ... June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
California June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
Cheyney . scart pusigcami etch ctapelokers Sept. 3 
Clarion... > s\++'s June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
E. Stroudsburg. June 23 August 2 Sept. 3 
Edinboro ..... June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
ENOIANA. «2 600.0: June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
Kutztown ..... June 23 August 2 Sept. 3 
Lock Haven.... June 23 August 2 Sept. 3 
Mansfield ..... June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
Millersville .... June 23 August 2 Sept. 3 
Shippensburg .. June 23 August 2 Sept. 3 
Slippery Rock.. June 16 July 26 Sept. 3 
West Chester... June 23 August 2 Sept. 3 





Recent Publications 
The publications listed below recently came 
from press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of same should make 
application through the local county, or dis- 
trict superintendent. 

Bulletin No. 29—Organization of a Health 
Instruction Program for Grades I-VIII 
(Revised Reprint). 

Bulletin No. 51—Course of Study in Foreign 
Languages—Latin. 

Bulletin No. 52—School Nursing Manual. 

Statistical Report of Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for 1927-28. 
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The 1934 Public Schools Centenary 


Superintendent announced that plans 

are being organized for an appropriate 
celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the Passage of the Common School Law. 
He asked those present to send him sugges- 
tions regarding the form the celebration should 
take. Among the communications received was 
a request that the suggestions be published 
from time to time. 

The following summary of what has been 
received is herewith presented for the infor- 
mation of school officials, teachers, and others 
interested : 


1. That each school district in the State: 
(a) make its own educational history central 
in the celebration by locating the first school 
building or site and all other schdol buildings; 
(b) develop charts of the course of study and 
its growth; (c) stress all other features con- 
nected with the history of education in the re- 
spective districts. That possible projects are: 
(a) pageant showing the history of education 
in Pennsylvania for one hundred years; (b) 
dramatization of the legislature which passed 
the Common School Law; (c) dramatization of 
the session which attempted to repeal the Law; 
(d) impersonation of those most prominent in 
advancing the Common School Law; (e) an 
exhibit—assembled by the library, museum, 
historical or other society—showing textbooks, 
school furniture and apparatus, photographs 
of school buildings, school groups, school acti- 
vities, etc., from the early period to the pres- 
ent. 

2. That elementary school buildings, erect- 
ed during the year 1934, be named Samuel 
Breck, Thaddeus Stevens, or, Governor George 
Wolf. 

8. That a copy each of the Common School 
Law, Thaddeus Stevens’ Speech, and Governor 
Wolf’s Messages on Education to the legisla- 
tures be made available to each school for a 
study of their details. 

4. That the year 1834 be made a significant 
date in Pennsylvania’s history. 

5. That the following charts might be de- 
veloped: 

(a) Showing length of schocl term as it 
increased. 

(b) School day—beginning hour, 
hour, closing hour as these changed. 

(c) Average salary of male and female 
teachers by decades. 

(d) Enrolment in' elementary and second- 
ary schools by decades. 

6. That there be assembled a collection 
of dolls or manikins showing the dress of 
teachers and pupils in twenty-year periods. 

7. That a then (1834) and now (1934) out- 
line be developed as follows: 

Kind of building—frame, brick, 
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lunch 


stone, 


number of rooms; grounds—size and charac- 
ter; furnishings and decorations; heating 
and lighting; course of study—elementary, 
secondary; textbooks—elementary, second- 
ary; supplies—a type set; length of school 
term; school day—beginning hour, lunch 
hour, closing hour; school activities—health, 
musical, any others; certification qualifica- 
tions—elementary, secondary, special; dress— 
teachers, pupils. 

8. That the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion exhibit for 1934 include: 

(a) Pictures of school buildings of then and 
now. 

(b) State enrolment by decades from 1834 
to 1984—elementary, secondary. 

(c) Curriculum development from 1834 to 
1934—elementary, secondary. 

(d) A chart of the outstanding educational 
dates during the century. 

(e) Replicas of school buildings showing 
classrooms, furniture, furnishings, apparatus, 
decorations, devices. 

(£) Type set of textbooks, sample set of 
supplies. 

(g) Every type of teacher’s certificate is- 
sued during the century. 

(h) Photographs of all the Superintendents 
of Public Instruction. 

(i) Photographs of Governor Wolf, Samuel 
Breck, and Thaddeus Stevens. 

9. That the celebration open with special 
exercises on April 1, 1934, the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of the Signing of the Law, and 
that the observance be climaxed during Edu- 
cation Week in November. 





Certification of Home and 
School Visitors 

I. The following standard of preparation 
and certification of home and school visitors 
was adopted by the State Council of Education 
May 2, 1930: 

a. A certificate of standard grade (College 
Provisional or Permanent, Temporary or Per- 
manent Standard, Normal School Certificate 
or Diploma) may be validated authorizing the 
holder to act as HOME AND SCHOOL VIS- 
ITOR on the completion of six semester hours 
in approved courses of college grade selected 
from the following list or equivalent approved 
courses: 

Applied Sociology 

Sociology of Educational Problems 

Principles of Family Social Work 

Problems of Poverty 

Social Problems of the Family 

Social Control 

Social Hygiene 

Social Maladjustment 

Social Psychology 
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Methods of Social Investigation 

Society and the Child 

Principles and Problems of Child Welfare 

School Administration Including Records 
and Reports and School Law 


b. A Temporary Standard Certificate au- 
thorizing the holder to act as HOME AND 
SCHOOL VISITOR may be issued to an appli- 
cant who has completed four years of approv- 
ed high school preparation and at least two 
years of an approved college or post high 
school curriculum including six semester hours 
from the list of subjects given above. This 
Temporary Standard Certificate is valid for 
two years. The first renewal of this certificate 
is dependent upon a rating of “low” or better. 
Subsequent renewals require a rating of “mid- 
dle” or better. This certificate will be made 
permanent on evidence of four years of experi- 
ence on a state certificate including two years 
of experience as HOME AND SCHOOL VIS- 
ITOR on a Temporary Standard Certificate 
in the public schools of this Commonwealth. 

This certification is authorized by the fol- 
lowing section of the School Code which was 
amended by the 1929 legislature: 

Section 1482. The board of school directors 
of every school district in this Commonwealth 
of the first, second, or third class, shall, and in 
any school district of the fourth class may, 
employ one or more persons to be known as 
attendance officers, or home and school visit- 
ors, whose duties shall be to enforce the pro- 
visions of this act regarding compulsory at- 
tendance. Such attendance officers, or home 
and school visitors, shall, in addition to the 
duties imposed upon them by the provisions of 
this act, have full police power without war- 
rant, and may arrest or apprehend any child 
who fails to attend school in compliance with 
the provisions of this act, or who is incorri- 
gible, insubordinate, or disorderly during at- 
tendance at school or on his way to or from 
school: Provided, That all home and school 
visitors shall be legally certificated as such by 
the Department of Public Instruction, upon 
meeting such requirements as shall be pre- 
scribed by the State Council of Education. 
(Amended April 11, 1929, P. L. 497, Sec. 6.) 

It is to be noted that reimbursement is not 
provided. 





Arbor Day Plantings 


As a result of this spring’s plantings, 
8,500,000 trees have been added to Pennsyl- 
vania’s collection. These included ornamental, 
shade, and useful trees largely. The birds were 
not forgotten, for many trees which supply 
food to the feathered tribe were also planted. 
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School beautification projects included not 
only trees but shrubbery, climbing roses, and 
flowers of various kinds. While the placing 
of trees along the highways has been a major 
project for the past few years, the planting of 
rose bushes has been a noticeable new feature 
this year. 





Attendance Honor Roll 


MaArcH 
Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their superinten- 
dents to forward all their March attendance 
reports to the Department of Public Instruc- 


tion on time. 


Counties 

Adams Forest Perry 
Bedford Fulton Pike 

Blair Greene Potter 
Bradford Indiana Schuylkill 
Bucks Jefferson Sullivan 
Cameron Lackawanna Susquehanna 
Centre Lancaster Tioga 
Clarion Lawrence Venango 
Clinton Lebanon Warren 
Columbia Lehigh Wayne 
Crawford Lycoming Wyoming 
Cumberland Mercer York 
Delaware Montour 

Elk Northumberland 

Districts 

Aliquippa German Norristown 
Allentown Greensburg Northampton 
Altoona Hanover Oil City 
Ambridge Harrisburg Old Forge 
Arnold Haverford Olyphant 
Ashland Hazle Palmerton 
Ashley Hazleton Phoenixville 
Bangor Hollidaysburg Pittston 
Beaver Falls Homestead Plymouth 
Bellevue Huntingdon Pottstown 
Berwiek Indiana Pottsville 
Bethlehem Jeannette Punxsutawney 
Blakely Jersey Shore Radnor 
Bloomsburg Johnsonburg Rankin 
Braddock Kane Reading 
Bradford Kingston Redstone 
Bristol Kittanning Ridgway 
Butler Lancaster Rochester 
Canonsburg Lebanon Rostraver 
Carbondale Lehighton Sayre 
Carlisle Lewistown Scottdale 
Carnegie Lock Haven Scranton 
Chambersburg Logan Shamokin 
Charleroi Lower Merion Sharon 
Cheltenham Mahanoy City Steelton 
Chester Mahanoy Twp. Sunbury 
Clairton Marcus Hook Swissvale 
Clearfield Mauch ChunkTp. Tamaqua 
Coal McKeesport Tarentum 
Coatesville McKees Rocks Taylor 
Columbia Meadville Throop 
Connellsville Middletown Titusville 
Conshohocken Midland Tyrone 
Corry Milton Uniontown 
Darby Minersville Upper Darby 
DuBois Monessen Vandergrift 
Dunbar Monongahela Warren 
Dunmore Mt. Carmel Washington 
Duquesne Mt.Pleasant Bor. Waynesboro 
Easton Mt.Pleasant Tp. West Chester 
East Conemaugh Muhlenberg West Mahanoy 
Ellwood City Munhall West Pittston 
Erie Nanticoke Whitehall 
Farrell Nanty-Glo Wilkes-Barre 

ell New Brighton Williamsport 
Ford City New Castle Windber 
Forest City New Kensington York 
Franklin Newport 
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Minimum Standard Equipment of 


Visual and Other Sensory Materials 


The following outlines are the recommenda- 
tions of the instructors of the respective sub- 
jects at the State Teachers Colleges: 


BIoLOGY— 

1. Ample blackboard and bulletin board 
space 

2. Bulletins—equipment, sources of materi- 
als, etc. 

3. Cabinets or shelving for the proper hous- 
ing and display of specimens 

4. Cages, ete.—See 3 under Elementary Sci- 
ence 

5. Charts—colors, black and white 

6. Instruments and accessories for dissect- 
ing purposes 

7. Microscopes—sufficient to supply class 
needs 

8. Projectors—A still with filmascopic and 


microscopic attachments, 16 mm. mov- 
ing picture, necessary biological films 
9. Slides—necessary unit collections 
10. Specimens—living—can be gathered or 
secured in the neighborhood, mounted 


GEOGRAPHY—Elementary Grades 


1. Blackboard—sufficient space for drawing 
and sketching before the class, outlines, 
projection, etc. 

2. Bulletin Board—for the display of pic- 

torial material, clippings, expression 
work, etc. 

Bulletins—sources of materials 

Cabinet for filing pictorial materials 

Globes—12 inch or 16 inch Physical Po- 

litical (plain), 12 inch slated 


2 Sue se 


aps— f 
Physical Political, (wall size) North 
America, *World, Europe, South 
America, Asia, Africa, Pennsylvania 
Climate (rainfall and temperature), 
World (winter, summer), North 
America (winter, summer) 
Blackboard Outline or Slated (wall 
size) North America, *World, Eu- 
rope, Asia, South America 
Paper Outline, (wall size) for conti- 
nents that are being studied 
Desk Outline Maps for study and check- 
ing purposes 
7. Object-Specimen-Model— 
A collection such as the Commercial Mu- 
seum furnishes amplified by teacher and 
students , 
8. Pictorial Material— 
Carefully selected collection of geo- 
graphic prints, photographs, post-cards, 
cut-outs, slides, stereographs, films 
9. Projectors— . 
Combination stereopticon with filma- 
scopic attachment 
16 mm. motion picture 


Sufficient stereoscopes for the study ta- 


e 
10. Sandtable 


GEOGRAPHY—Junior High Grades— 
Blackboard—same as elementary 
Bulletin Board—same as elementary 
Bulletins—same as elementary 
Cabinet—same as elementary 
Globes— 

12 inch or 16 inch Physical-Political 

(movable Meridian preferred) 
12 inch slated 


6. Maps— 


Physical-Political (wall size)—United 
States, Pennsylvania, *World, North 


MP Shy 


America, Europe, Urasia, South 
America, Africa, Austra Asia 
Blackboard Outline or Slated (wall 


size)—United States, Pennsylvania, 

*World, North America, Europe, Asia 

or Urasia, South America, Africa 

Set of comparative World maps (wall 
size)—relief, climate (winter and 
summer), density of population, veg- 
etation, uses of land, products, trans- 
portation and trade avenues 

Set of comparative United States maps 

(wall size)—population density, cli- 

matic conditions (winter and sum- 

mer), land _ utilization, products, 
transportation and trade avenues 
Paper Outline (wall size), of Pennsyl- 
vania, United States, *World, and in- 
dividual continents or sections there- 
of that are being studied intensively 
Desk Outline Maps of World, United 
States, Pennsylvania, continents and 
smaller sections of world as needed 
for study and checking purposes 
Special maps for local and state geog- 
raphy 
(a) Local— 

1. Topographic of individual districts, 
United States Geographical Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 

2. Local maps available in given com- 
munity . 

(b) County— 

1. Individual county road maps, Dept. 
of Highways, Harrisburg 

2. County postal route maps, U. S. 
Post Office Dept., Washington, D. 
C. 

(c) State— 

1. Forestry and other data maps, 
Mathew Northrup Works, Buffalo, 
WN: .¥. 

2. Highways, 
Harrisburg 


Dept. of Highways, 


* Not Mercator Projection. 
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8. 
9. 
10. 
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3. Railroads—electric and steam— 
Public Service Commission, Harris- 


burg 
Individual desk or pupil school atlases, 
containing physical, climatic, re- 
sources, economic maps of the world 
and of each continent 
Objects-Specimens-Models— 
(a) Commercial Museum cabinet collec- 
tion 
(b) Museum materials, including im- 
portant minerals, especially those 
founds in local district 
(c) Commercial samples and industrial 
exhibits which are procured from 
various sources 
(d) Proper housing for the above 
Pictorial Material—same as elementary 
Projectors—same as elementary 


Slide making set and slated graph chart: 
PHYSICAL SCIENCE—Secondary Grades— 
a: 


Adequate blackboard and bulletin board 
space, including a portable blackboard 
where necessary 

Bulletins—on physical science equipment, 
sources of materials, etc.; necessary re- 
ference material 

Cabinets— 

(a) For housing equipment 
(b) For filing experiments, etc, 

A supply of equipment outlined for the 

text used and the number of experi- 
ments to be performed. 
At least one set of equipment for each 
experiment to be performed; supply of 
demonstration equipment for teacher— 
dependent upon textbook used and 
course of study 

See Science Monograph for complete list 

Projectors— 

(a) Combination still with micro and 
filmo attachments 
(b) 16 mm. motion picture machine 

Shades for darkening room; a good stan- 
dard screen; facilities for housing slides 
and projectors 

Unit sets of slides; necessary films and 
film strip 

Necessary electrical, gas, and water con- 
nections; adequate table space 

See standards for classification of second- 
ary schools 





Journeys to the Capitol 


The practice of teachers and school officials 
in bringing children to the Capitol is commend- 
able and should vitalize civics and give prac- 
tical values to the subject. The Capitol guides 
complain that many schools arrive at the Cap- 
itol without any set purpose or organized plan 
to make the visit meaningful. The chief of the 
Capitol guides and his staff request that an 
organized procedure be outlined and that 
teachers be asked to follow it in their future 
visits. 

It is, therefore, suggested that: 


Before taking the trip— 
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A. Teachers and pupils make specific 
preparation for the visit. 

B. A purpose or aim to be set up. 

That during the visit— 

A. This purpose or aim be followed. 

B. Pupils be held responsible for good 
deportment, for definite experiences, 
and for important information. 

That following the visit— 

. These experiences and the informa- 

tion be checked. 

B. That the experiences and informa- 
tion be related to school studies or 
activities. 


At the Capitol, there are four major pro- 
cedures that might be followed: 


I. 


rf. 


ITI. 


PY. 


Among the definite things that might be 
developed through a visit to the Capitol 
are that: 

A. The Capitol is where the business 
of the State is transacted. 

B. The officials of the State are housed 
in the buildings. 

C. The Capitol belongs to the people. 

D. There is a difference between Cap- 
itol and Capital—the respective 
meanings can be visualized. 

Children should be held responsible for 

some knowledge or understanding of: 

A. The architecture—type and design- 
er. 

B. The Pennsylvania artists represent- 
ed therein and their particular type 
of art. 

C. The countries and states with which 
the Capitol has a relationship—ma- 
terials in the building supplied by 
these countries or states. 

The visit should result in some specific 

information regarding: 

A. The House and Senate Chambers— 
their ornamentation, their relation- 
ships, respective officials and their 
desks or places, the seat occupied 
by the representative of the visiting 
school. 

Supreme Court—significance, orna- 
mentation, etc. 

The Governor’s Reception Room—its 
relationship, ornamentation, fur- 
nishings, etc. 

D. Any other items or objects of in- 
terest. 

The trip to the Capitol should include: 

A. The inspiring view from the obser- 
vatory on the roof above the main 
entrance to the building where may 
be seen to advantage the Capital 
City; the surrounding landscape— 
river, mountains, gaps, valley; the 
bridges which span the Susquehan- 
na, and others means of transporta- 
tion; the historic spots that dot the 
city and its environs; the Bethlehem 
Steel Plant in the distance which 
has a world relationship; different 
points of interest in the city; the 

(Turn to page 636) 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we cominend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 
which they may never have the time to read. The following announcements, unless signed, do not 
purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


You AND Your Jos. James John Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor, and John Calvin Wright, 
Director, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. 242 pp. John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. $2. 

With the admonition to “Watch Your Job,” 
the authors suggest that we “make sure it is 
our job, and not somebody else’s—ours because 
we can do it, and like it, and have chosen it.” 
They bring out the dignity, the fellowship, the 
joy and satisfaction of work. They answer the 
question, “Why we work,” believe that a job 
exists for every one, that he should choose his 
job, train himself for it, and keep alert to 
hold it. Our great industries, they claim, aim to 
conserve the buying power of the working 
man, for a man employed both produces and 
consumes. If shorter hours produce enough, 
train for avocations as well as for vocations, 
for the right use of leisure. The book discuss- 
es business cycles, with the government as an 
agency to adjust and maintain prosperity. In 
Your Job and Your Employer, it treats pros- 
perity as mutual, inculcating cooperation and 
loyalty, harmony and goodwill in a man-to- 
man relationship, maintaining that it pays to 
“swap” ideas. In Your Job and Your Home, it 
considers woman’s influence, the training for 
home-making. In Your Job and Your Country, 
it cites a government of the people, one for all 
and all for one. It treats wages and taxes, 
spending in order to save, child welfare work, 
public servants, immigrant education, tene- 
ment evils. In Your Job and Yourself, it dis- 
cusses hazards of work, children in industry, 
cost of accidents, safety in school curriculum, 
education and legislation, respect for one’s 
job; and pleads for training for home life and 
for work outside, should the need arise. Voca- 
tional workers, teachers, home-makers will find 
this book inspiringly helpful. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. Ward G. Reeder. Macmil- 
lan. 560 pp. $2.25. 

Emphasizes the problems of educational ad- 
ministration with suggestive questions for 
discussion and selected references for addi- 
tional information. Deserving special com- 
mendation is the simple yet comprehensive and 
informative way in which the writer covers 
the many problems of public school adminis- 
tration with a clear statement of the funda- 
mentals involved, the opinions commonly held, 
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and the methods generally in practice. The 
material compels the reader to read on and 
on with a sustained interest. The book has an 
appeal not only to school administrators, but 
also to teachers, boards of education, parents, 
and the general public. The author makes a 
distinct contribution by simplifying and clari- 
fying the problems rather than by adding to 
their complexities. 


CHILD ADJUSTMENT in Relation to Growth and 
Development. Annie Dolman Inskeep, Ph. 
D., Child Psychologist, Berkeley, Cal. 427 
pp. Illus. D. Appleton. $2.50. 

Dedicated to every one whose life touches 
the life of a child. A book to enable teachers 
to guide their charges into a childhood full and 
healthy in both mind and body. The author 
undertakes the task of finding out how the 
child’s body, mind, and emotions differ from 
an adult’s, how they develop into the adult 
stage, and how they should be cared for during 
school years. The book should make the work 
of the home and the school easier because it 
shows how everyday school and home life may 
be.related to growth and development so that 
children can carry on in the fullest possible 
strength of body, mind, and spirit. 


THIS NEw Ace. Sarah McLean Mullen and 
Muriel Simpson Lanz, Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles. 322 pp. Illus. Cen- 
tury Co. $1.12. 


Twenty-three interesting, informative, at- 
tractive articles within the grasp of high 
school students, selected largely from the St. 
Nicholas magazine. They tell about metal min- 
ing, diamonds, coal, iron, steel, petroleum, 
transportation, the phonograph, airplane de- 
velopment, engineering projects, the telephone, 
water power development, and the new age of 
chemistry. The material is divided into four 
parts: Getting Materials; Conquering Dis- 
tance; Giving Wings to the World; and Look- 
ing Forward. Each part is introduced with an 
editorial and concludes with suggestions for 
class activity and individual activity. Accom- 
panying each article are discussions, reading 
comprehension tests, and suggestions for sup- 
plementary reading. 


To THE SoutH Seas. Gifford Pinchot. 500 pp. 
Winston. $3.50. 

This cruise of the Schooner Mary Pinchot to 

the Galapagos, the Marquesas, the Tuamotu 
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Islands, and Tahiti holds the reader breath- 
lessly attentive. He follows the sailings and 
the exploits of the party as the writer makes 
his dreams come true. The story is told simply, 
informally, just as it happened. Its humor 
and genuineness are contagious, that one 
wishes he had been of the chosen few to “go 
along.” Accounts of sharks, whales, swordfish, 
sea bats, cormorants, tortoises, albatrosses, 
robber crabs; of visits to the natives who en- 
tertained with feasts and dancing; the “at 
homes” of the Pinchots aboard ship and the 
exchange of gifts; of the leper colony; of 
gales and disasters that all but wrecked the 
ship; of tropical beauty of sea and land; of 
the scientific study and collection of specimen 
—all so thrilling as to leave one breathlessly 
wondering, What next? Interesting maps and 
especially clear and attractive photographic 
illustrations enliven the pages. 


Just NORMAL CHILDREN. Florence Mateer, di- 
rector of the Merryheart Schools. 294 pp. 
Appleton. $2. 


The various behavior problems common to 
children, the cause and cure of these difficul- 
ties, are set forth in a practical question and 
answer form. Dr. Mateer claims that “in nine 
cases out of ten the behavior of the problem 
child has been just normal.” She illustrates 
each of the types of behavior with stories of 
children diagnosed and cured of aberrant be- 
havior in such forms as any child may develop. 
The reader may not find every chapter inter- 
esting and valuable, but he will find the one 
case in which he is interested. 


CANTERBURY TALES. Translated by Frank Er- 
nest Hill. 190 pp. Illus. Longmans. $3.50. 


Translation into modern poetry of six out- 
standing stories of the Canterbury Tales and 
six of the finest lyrics. The work is important 
and unique. Mr. Hill, a poet of distinction, 
has recreated in living modern verse the sly 
subtlety, the boisterous humor, the fire, and 
the pathos of Chaucer’s stories. Mr. Hill’s 
translation keeps to the original faithfully, yet 
always idiomatically, whether written in the 
couplets or the veriest stanza forms which 
Chaucer used. It combines the two essential 
qualities in a modernization of Chaucer: accu- 
racy in the translation and brilliance in the 
poetry. The book is most attractive with its 
heavy paper and splendid illustrations. 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR UPPER GRADES AND 
JUNIOR HiGH ScHOoOL. Winifred Ward. 
304 pp. Appleton. $2.25. 


A source book of information in planning 
and directing courses in creative dramatics 
for the upper grades and junior high school. 
The process of dramatization is given in com- 
plete detail with original dramatic work, the 
pantomiming and dramatization of literature 
and developing of original scenes, treated first. 
The author outlines specific courses for the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The last 
half of the book will be of material help to the 
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teacher who is asked to direct plays as costum- 
ing, the stage and its equipment, and assembly 
programs are discussed at length. 


REPRESENTATIVE ESSAYS, ENGLISH AND AMER- 
ICAN. Edited by John R. Moore. 298 pp. 
Ginn. $1.36. 

This volume is one of a group intended for 

a survey course in English literature. Its se- 
lections illustrate all the important types of 
essays; the introduction and critical sketches 
afford background for intelligent reading; and 
the bibliography encourages a more extensive 
acquaintance with literature of this type. The 
book is adapted for use (1) in a study of lit- 
erature by types or (2) in a course in the 
essay. 


A Maaic Worxb. Margery Gordon and Marie 
B. King. 390 pp. Appleton. 

An anthology of poetry with lessons in po- 
etry which will teach boys and girls to like 
poetry. The poems reflect the life and interests 
of boys and girls and thus they realize that 
poetry is just an imaginative record of their 
own world experience—not an artificial and 
inexplicable subject. 


THE GoaD OF GOLD. H. Morgan Ruth. 321 pp. 
Penn Publishing Co., Philadelphia. $2. 

Goaded by the demands of a woman he loves, 
Bruce Harding leaves the college and his 
study, to seek success in the marts of trade. 
To do so he buries his previous self, and be- 
— Harding Bennett, cold, relentless, pow- 
erful, 

Awakened to the emptiness and bitterness 
of his life and its schemes, he would return to 
his classroom, but the door is shut. At this time 
& woman compassionate and understanding 
comforts and points the way still to achieve 
and hey serve. A dramatic story of contrasting 
ideals. 





Books Received 
ce en Co., 88 Lexington Ave., N. 


OuR FRIENDS AT HOME AND SCHOOL. Mar- 

= L. White and Alice Hawthorne. 
Cc. 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION. May McKitrick and 
Marietta Hyde West. $1.44. 

WORKBOOK IN U. S. History FoR HIGHER 
GRADES. Howard E. Wilson and Flor- 
ence H. Wilson. 60c. 


D. Appleton & Co., 85 W. 82 St., N. Y. C.: 


EARNING AND SPENDING THE FAMILY IN- 
COME. Mata Roman Friend. $2. 
GREEN Macic. Julie Closson Kenly. 92c. 


Augsburg Publishing Co., Inc., Morristown, 
Tenn.: 
THE CHILD-CENTERED SPELLER. Books I and 
II. Jesse E. Adams. 
Richard G. Badger, Gorham Press, 100 Charles 
St., Boston, Mass.: 
THE COMMUNITY ROOM IN THE PLATOON 
ScHoo.. Elizabeth M. Huff. $2. 
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A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St, N. Y.C.: 
GROWING STRAIGHT. Maud Smith Williams. 
2 


A HEALTH Revue. Margaret Strassler. 
$1.50. 

TRACK ATHLETICS AND CROSS COUNTRY. 
Lloyd W. Olds. $2. 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C.: 
ALL Sorts oF Goop Stories. Eleanor V. 
Sloan. $2. 
Boy’s Book oF EXPLORATION. J. Harris Ga- 
ble. $5. 
THE DEENIE MEN. Jo McMahon. $2. 
WITH MorGAN ON THE MAIN. C. M. Ben- 


nett. $2.50. 
Ginn and Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass.: 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
AND NATION. Mary G. Kelty. $1.20. 
CHEMISTRY FOR ToDAY. Wm. McPherson and 
William Edwards Henderson. $1.80. 
DEUXIEME LIVRE DE FRANCAIS. Noelia Dub- 
rule. $1.40. 

My Seat Work. Cordts. 48c. 

NATIONS BEYOND THE SEAS. Wallace W. At- 
wood and Helen Goss Thomas. $1.56. 

READINGS IN COMMUNITY LIFE. Howard C. 
Hill. $1.80. 

VIRGIL AND OTHER LATIN Poets. J. B. 
Greenough, G. L. Kittredge, and Thorn- 
ton Jenkins. $2. 5 


D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Mass.: 

IRVING’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. H. E. Coblentz. 
80c. 

Scott’s LADY OF THE LAKE. J. Earle Thom- 
son. 60c. 


LITERARY BACKGROUND TEST. Conrad T. Lo- 
gan and Carrie Belle Parks. 

PROGRESSIVE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. Wm. L. 
Schaaf. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, 
Mass.: 
MopERN METHODS IN WRITTEN EXAMINA- 
TIONS. Albert R. Lang. $1.90. 
THE SCIENCE OF EveryDaAy LIFE. Edgar F. 
Van Buskirk and Edith Lillian Smith. 


$1.60. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Ave., New York 
City: 
LucIAN Gores A-VoyaGING. Agnes Carr 
Vaughan. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 118 E. 25th St., N. Y. C.: 


TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC 
1930 Edition. N. J. Lennes. Pads II & 
III. 36c each. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IU.: 
PROBLEMS IN ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. F. 
G. Elwood. Book II. 


Silver, Burdett and Co., 39 Division St., New- 
ark, N. J.: 
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A GENERAL SCIENCE WORKBOOK. Charles H. 
Lake, Louis E. Welton, and James C. 
Adell. $1.40. 

MES PREMIERES LECTURES. L. J. A. Mercier. 
$1.20. 

SEGUNDO DE ESPANOL. Louis Imbert and 
Francisco Pinol. $1.44. 


Work Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y.: 
A. LINCOLN. Ross F. Lockridge. $1.40. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


A SELF-SURVEY PLAN FOR STATE SCHOOL Sys- 
TEMS. Parts I and II. Research bulletins 
of the National Education Association. 
March and May, 1930. 

A Self-Survey Plan for State School Sys- 
tems, appearing as the March and May issues 
of the research bulletin of the National Edu- 
cation Association, provides an opportunity for 
all those interested in education in Pennsyl- 
vania to check practices and legal provisions 
in Pennsylvania with those commonly accepted 
as desirable standards among the modern edu- 
cational writers. The March bulletin contains 
fifteen check lists dealing with such items as 
attendance laws and their enforcement, child 
labor laws, certification of teachers, state sal- 
ary laws, professional organizations, school 
revenue, and others. The May issue is a hand- 
book with a statement of the generally accept- 
ed principles of the criteria indicated in the 
check lists with numerous references. The use 
of these bulletins is of three-fold value. In the 
first place, the handbook acquaints the reader 
with the desirable criteria of educational prac- 
tice. In the second place, it affords an oppor- 
tunity to check the status of education as ex- 
emplified by practice and law in Pennsylvania 
against these criteria. In the third place, it 
takes the form of a personal examination on 
legal provisions for education in Pennsylvania 
for those who use it. Many adaptations can be 
made in the use of these two bulletins. They 
could well serve for textbooks by state legis- 
lators, members of school boards, parent- 
teacher associations, teachers, and administra- 
tors, or other groups and individuals inter- 
ested in acquainting themselves with the ex- 
tent to which Pennsylvania measures up to 
the better educational practices. 


AGE GRADE SuRVEY. Division of Educational 
Research. Board of Public Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLAPP- YOUNG SELF-MARKING TESTS. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS. Edward M. Hull, 
Pres. Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National. Association of Accredited Com- 
mercial Schools. 


THE FESTIVAL OF INDIAN CORN. 50c. THE 
GOLDEN AGE. 75c. THE RECOMPENSE. 50c. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. Y. 
c. 
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Let THERE BE SiGcHT. Fifteenth Annual Re- 
port National Society for the Prevention 
of Blindness, 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. 


MANUAL FOR TRANSMUTING STANDARDIZED 
TEST SCORES INTO TERMS OF SCHOOL 
MarKS. Department of Research and Test 
Service of World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


ScHOOL NURSING MANUAL. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY OF PENSIONS. Henry S. 
Pritchett. The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 


WHAT EverY PARENT SHOULD KNow. Reprint- 
ed from May Issue, McCall’s Magazine, 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C.: THE INTER- 
AMERIGAN HIGHWAY. Statement by Hon. 
Tasker L. Oddie of Nevada. LANTERN 
SLIDES AND FILM STRIPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, De- 
partment of Agriculture. MENTAL PaA- 
TIENTS IN STATE HOSPITALS, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
PRICES WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 





Speech Correction 

(From page 598) 
group. The program for each half-hour period 
for all speech defectives consists of breathing 
exercises, physical exercises, tongue gymnas- 
tics, voice drill, vowel and consonant drills, 
development of new sound, individual instruc- 
tion. Breathing exercises are given for chest 
development, voice support, raising and relax- 
ation of soft-palate. Many times the speech 
defective breathes improperly. Especially is 
this true of the stammerer. The action of the 
chest is sometimes laborious; and the natural 
emission of the breath is checked by spas- 
modic closures of the mouth and glottis; or 
reversed by attempts to speak with ingoing 
air. Thus we see that it is very important that 
proper breathing be obtained. Correct breath- 
ing, however, should be taught as a breathing 
exercise and not as a part of actual speech 
correction because it should become sub-con- 
scious. Training should be given so that the 
speech defective may have control of his 
breath. The purposes of physical exercises are 
to cause the blood to circulate freely, to give 
vigor to the organs of the body, to get co-or- 
dination of muscles, to expand the chest, and 
to put the child in an energetic responsive 
frame of mind. 

Individual instruction is given each child 
stressing the correction of his particular de- 
fect or defects. The smaller the group is the 
more individual instruction can be given. 
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Journeys to the Capitol 
(From page 632) 
approaches to Gettysburg, Hershey, 
te 


ete. 

B. A visit to the State Library and 
Museum where the State’s books are 
housed, and where is displayed a 
most interesting collection of docu- 
ments, pictures, and historic objects 
—mute evidences of the past. 





New Teacher Graduates 


Approximately 3,300 new teachers were 
graduated at the commencements recently held 
at the State Teachers Colleges. Of the total 
graduates, 593 received baccalaureate degrees. 
The following table gives the respective num- 
bers: 


Normal 

Baccalaureate School 

School Degrees Graduates 

Bloomsburg .......... 

Caltornie@ 66605056: .ase 12 219 
CMCYNCY® 625 6056s AP 53 
CHAPIOD® 6355 6 ose 5 o ) 93 
East Stroudsburg .... 46 149 
TECEMIDOPO! 54. bisie 5.0 8s! oust 46 106 
WUMIOII, 26 ors) x Sep sincht 80 415 
EN ree 22 146 
BOCK HAVER os. 6600s 14 167 
IMARSHOIA 6.o- oo b.0 650 8 108 150 
Millersville .......... 22 124 
Shippensburg ........ 33 BY | 
Slippery Rock ....... 63 183 
West Chester ........ 96 271 
Philadelphia ......... a 140 
PIGCEDUTEN  o. 6 <s:0.839,< 55 


Practically all the baccalaureate degrees 
have been granted in the following fields: Jun- 
ior High School, Art, Home Economics, Com- 
mercial, Kindergarten, Music, and Health Ed- 
ucation. The number of baccalaureate degrees 
granted in 1930 was double that of the year 
1929, 





Safety Posters 


The Department of Labor and Industry is 
distributing safety posters in color—sizes 8» 
inches x 11 inches, 17 inches x 22 inches; and 
a copy of Governor Fisher’s call for safety, 
size 11 inches x 17 inches—for display pur- 
poses in schools. Teachers may have copies of 
the posters and placard free, upon application 
to the Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg. 





Whatever education does for a person, it 
should not make him like any other.—Spring- 
field (Ohio) Sun. 
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LEVI GILBERT, principal of Lansdowne High 
School, near Philadelphia, will succeed George 
D. Robb as principal of Altoona High School. 
Dr. Robb, who retired in May, has been prin- 
cipal of Altoona High School for thirty-seven 
years. Mr. Gilbert will take up his new duties 
June 1. 


Dr. Robb, who was president of the P. S. E. 
A. in 1927, will spend his time as an institute 
instructor and commencement speaker. 


LILLIE M. MARTIN, who is completing forty- 
four years of continuous service in the Doyles- 
town schools, will retire this year. Miss Mar- 
tin taught fourth grade and supervised pen- 
manship. 


B. W. FISHER of Lancaster, head of the 
Boys’ High School for thirty years, has noti- 
fied the board of education that he will retire 
at the end of the present term. Mr. Fisher has 
reached the voluntary retirement age. 


Howarp R. Myers who for many years had 
charge of the Philadelphia office of The Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans is now with 
The Grade Teacher and The Pathfinder. 


WILLIAM D. LANDIS, director of the train- 
ing school of State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, and supervising principal of the public 
schools of Kutztown, was elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Northampton on April 8 
but declined the latter and will continue his 
present work. 


S. L. Coover, industrial arts instructor of 
Pennsylvania State College, has been selected 
to be in charge of the industrial arts teacher 
training program at the State Teachers Col- 
lege, California. 


EDWIN E. HowarbD, general shop instructor 
in Bloomsburg Jr.-Sr. High School, has been 
chosen for a similar position at the State 
Teachers College, Millersville. 


FRANK E. DELONG of Washingtonville, Mon- 
tour County, has given the money necessary 
to erect and equip a modern six-room school 
building for the use of the Derry Township 
and Washingtonville Borough school district. 
The building will be built at Washingtonville. 
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WALTER C. EELLS of the School of Educa- 
tion, Stanford University, will be editor-in- 
chief of a new periodical, the Junior College 
Journal. The publication will be under the 
joint editorial control of the American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges and the university’s 
School of Education. The first issue will ap- 
pear in October, 1930, and the journal will 
appear monthly with the exception of the sum- 
mer months. 


G. D. GOSSARD, president of Lebanon Valley 
College, has announced the successful comple- 
tion of a five-year compaign to increase the 
endowment fund of the institution by $525,000. 
The college is now entirely free of debt and 
its total endowment is $910,000. The General 
Education Board, a Rockefeller institution, 
gave $175,000 on condition that the college 
raise $350,000. 


CARL E. WHIPPLE, head of the Altoona Sen- 
ior High School science department for five 
years, has been elected principal of the new 
Keith Junior High to be opened this fall. 


COLONEL FRANK K. HyYAtr has been elected 
president and commandant of Pennsylvania 
Military College to succeed his father, the 
late Brigadier General Charles L. Hyatt, who 
died on April 9. 


CLYDE FEASER of Dauphin, who is thirteen 
years old and a pupil in the eighth grade, has 
not been absent or tardy for five consecutive 
years. Alice L. Cooper is teacher of the grade. 


JOHN H. Dyer, superintendent of schools at 
Scranton, was appointed by Governor Fisher 
as a member of the board of trustees of the 
State Teachers College at East Stroudsburg. 
He succeeds C. R. Turn, deceased. 


Mrs. WILLARD S. CAMPBELL of Kimberton 
has been elected supervising principal of the 
new consolidated school of Schuylkill Town- 
ship, Chester County. 


HELEN M. Davipson of Pittsburgh won the 
second prize, a $250 trip to Alaska, in the 
$5,000 prize essay contest conducted by the 
Grigsby-Grunow Company. She wrote on the 
subject, How Can the Radio Be Used in Sec- 
ondary Education? 
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J. B. BAUGHER, a professor of education and 
psychology at Elizabethtown College, has been 
elected supervising principal of the Derry 
Township consolidated schools at Hershey. 


ROBERT S. ANDERSON, principal of the Key- 
stone School, Upper Darby, was awarded the 
Nathan C. Schaeffer scholarship for the scho- 
lastic year 1930-31 by the State Council of 
Education. 


HvuBER D. STRINE was re-elected supervising 
principal of Mercersburg public schools for 
his eighth consecutive term at a recent meet- 
ing of the school board, but declined to accept 
the principalship of the Waynesboro High 
School. 


THE DAYTON VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL 
held its fourth annual Rural School Scholastic 
meet recently. Eight rural schools participat- 
ed. Contests were staged in all school sub- 
jects, and art and busy work were displayed. 
In the evening a combined entertainment pro- 
gram was given, the proceeds of which pay the 
expense of the contest. H. L. Offner is director 
of the Dayton schools. 


THE FIFTEENTH PLAY FESTIVAL of the public 
schools of Chester County and the State Teach- 
ers College at West Chester was staged at 
the Teachers College May 10. 


WARREN SCHOOL DISTRICT has arranged a 
schedule of evening hours when the patrons of 
the school may consult school authorities. 


THE CHESTER SCHCOL DISTRICT and the Dela- 
ware County Chamber of Commerce held a 
joint dinner in the Chester Club May 1. More 
than four hundred teachers and business men 
attended the banquet which was addressed by 
Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Clarence H. Geist, utili- 
ties chieftain and owner of the Springfield 
Water Company; Herbert Freeman Fraser, 
professor of economics at Swarthmore College; 
and J. DeHaven Ledward, local attorney. 


HUNDREDS OF ARTICLES of handwork pro- 
duced by Chester school children were display- 
ed in a recent industrial arts exhibit. 


THE SENIOR CLASS of Lansford High School, 
with the assistance of the underclassmen, pre- 
sented an operetta, Up in the Air, April 2. 


PARKS TOWNSHIP, Armstrong County, pass- 
ed a $70,000 bond issue April 9. The school 
board proposes to add five rooms to the new 
two-room building at North Vandegrift and 
erect a four-room consolidated school on the 
Kepple plan in the same district. This, when 
completed, will do away with three or possibly 
four one-room buildings and one three-room 
building. 
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THE DuTcH HILL SCHOOL, which is a one- 
room school located in the hills of Conewango 
Township, Warren County, has an unusual at- 
tendance record for this year. Ten pupils of 
an enrolment of twelve were neither tardy nor 
absent during the school term. Nine perfect 
attendance certificates and one perfect attend- 
ance seal were issued as reward for the good 
record. 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., has just organized a supply 
service whose function is to supply flags, flag 
poles, national bunting, flag books, flag charts, 
and other patriotic products. Not only may 
flags of every description and other patriotic 
products be gotten from the association at a 
saving of from 5% to 10% of the regular retail 
price, but you are sure to get the highest 
grade of correct design. All profits made are 
used in helping to carry on the program of 
work of the United States Flag Association 
for the patriotic education of the youth of 
America. 


THE OUTLAW KING, an operetta, was pre- 
sented April 10 by the combined glee clubs 
and orchestras of the Junior High School of 
Monessen under the supervision of Reah Sea- 
nor. This was the sixth annual operetta pre- 
sented by the school glee clubs. The proceeds 
from the operettas are used to buy books for 
the library and pictures for the school, and 
to finance the extra-curricular activities of 
the school. 


NEARLY 40,000 young men, many of them 
school and college students, will be enrolled in 
the fifty-odd Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps, conducted this summer by the War 
Department. Those interested may write for 
full information to George F. James, the na- 
tional executive secretary of the Military 
Training Camps Association, 6 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATURE has recently 
made Home Classes for Foreign-born Mothers 
a prominent part of their public school system 
in imitation of the Pennsylvania plan for 
Home Classes. 


THE BRAVE PUBLIC SCHOOL AND AUDITORIUM 
of Wayne Township, Greene County, was ded- 
icated April 5. The auditorium was built by 
The People’s Natural Gas Company and pre- 
sented by J. B. Tonkin, vice-president and 
general manager of the company. The school 
building proper cost about $35,000; the cost 
of the auditorium-gymnasium is not known to 
the public, but it must have been at least 
$20,000. 
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Make a Gift for All Time 


The permanent endowment of the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home is a worthy project. 
Such a continuing trust will insure steady support and will guarantee cumulative benefits 
indefinitely for aged and convalescent teachers. The title to the Home resides in these officers 
of the P. S. E. A.: the President, the First Vice-President, and the Chairman of the Trustees 
of the Permanent Fund and their successors. 

Members of the P. S. E. A. are urged to report prospective benefactors to the Executive 
Secretary, 400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give and bequeath: . .....6 0c. dollars to the endowment fund of the Lloyd Mifflin Me- 
morial Home, established in the Borough of Co!umbia, by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association in the year 1929. 


OF REAL ESTATE OR SECURITIES 
I give and devise to the Lloyd Mifflin MemorialHome, established in the Borough of Columbia, 
by the Pennsylvania State Education Association in the year 1929, all that (here describe 
property) for its officers to use and dispose of in any manner that will promote the object and 
interest of the said Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home. ° 


EXTRACT FROM THE LAWS OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By. Act of Assembly of June 7, 1917, a devise or bequest for charitable uses is void 
unless it is done by will, attested by two credible and disinterested witnesses at least thirty 
days before the decease of the testator. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


Contributions or gifts to the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home are, in accordance with Sec- 
tion 103 (6) of the Revenue Act of 1928, deductible by the donor, when computing net income 
subject to Federal Income Tax. 


This statement is authorized by the Section of Rules and Regulations, U. S. Internal 
Revenue Department, Washington, D. C. 








COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF WELFARE 
HARRISBURG 
No. s DATE January i, 1930 


Certifirate of Registration Under Solicitation Lam 


This is to Certify, that mae PEMISYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, cscs 





has duly registered with the Department of Welfare, Com lth of Pi ylvania, under the provisions cf an Act 
of the General Assembly approved the thirteenth day of May, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-five, (P. L. 644) 


amended the eighteenth day of April, one thousand nine hundred and twenty-seven, entitled, “An Act Relating to and 
regulating the solicitation of moneys and property for charitable, religious, benevolent, humane and patriotic purposes”, 
and in compliance with the requirements of this Act and the rules prescribed for its application by ‘the Department of 
Welfare, and having met the requirements of the laws of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in this regard: 

IS AUTHORIZED to appeal to the public for donations or subscriptions, or to raise money by promoting a 
under the conditions and limitation prescribed in said Act and rul- 





public bazaar, sale, entertai t, or exhibition, 
ings of the Department of Welfare, during the year 


1930 


This i is pow December 31, 1930 


ATTEST: “(4441 TA 2 z C4ucutt.92 oS)! 
(Mrs. E, S. He McCauley Seerstary of) Welfare 
i 7 ly displayed in the office in which the business of the organization is transacted) 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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LEHIGH UNIVERSITY’s new $600,000 library 
was dedicated April 23. Fifty-six colleges, 
universities, and other educational institutions 
were represented at the ceremony. 


CAMP HI has a continuing contract. Unless 
the school board notifies the teacher in writ- 
ing, or the teacher notifies the board in writ- 
ing, sixty days before the end of the school 
term, that there is a desire to terminate the 
present contract, it automatically becomes ef- 
fective for the next term. At a special meeting 
on Monday, March 31, the board voted to ap- 
prove the contracts of all teachers at present 
employed. One teacher notified the board of 
her desire to retire at the end of the current 
term. 


AN OPERETTA based on the story of Robin 
Hood was presented by the students and facul- 
ty of the Lewistown Junior High School, April 
9 and 10. Dramatics, music, dancing, cos- 
tumes, stage, and finances were taken care of 
by heads of various departments. The costum- 
ing was in charge of a member of the history 
and art departments with practically all lady 
teachers assisting. The net proceeds were $445 
and were used to pay off the debt on the new 
victrola-radio and to purchase a school piano. 


THE Bucks County Interscholastic Associ- 
ation held its meet in the new $185,000 Qua- 
kertown High School. Eleven hundred pupils 
and patrons were well accommodated. Seven- 
teen schools participated in the meet. Charles 
Boehm of Morrisville is president of the asso- 
ciation with George Zarr of Bristol Township, 
vice-president, and William Thomas of Lang- 
horne, secretary. 


WALNUT AVENUE Junior High School, Clair- 
ton, is using a unique plan for the annual 
school play, the proceeds of which are used to 
purchase a memorial to the school by the out- 
going class. The play this year, “The College 
Hobo,” will be given twice by a different cast 
each evening. Keen rivalry between the two 
casts exists. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH is the reci- 
pient of a gift of $325,400 from Leon Falk, 
Jr., and his sister Mrs. Marjorie Falk Levy. 
The money is to be used to erect a model ele- 
mentary school to be operated under the di- 
rection of the School of Education of the 
University. The new building will contain a 
nursery school, a kindergarten, and an ele- 
mentary school. Its purpose, according to J. 
Steele Gow, dean of administration, is four- 
fold: 

“It will furnish a laboratory school in which 
the progressive methods of education are dis- 
cevered and tested; it will serve as a center 
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for the dissemination of the best methods of 
teaching in the elementary school; it will 
serve as a model school wherein teachers in 
training may observe expert teaching; and it 
will maintain a school on such a high level 
that the 200 pupils admitted to it will have 
unsurpassed educational advantages.” 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY trustees have been left 
a legacy of $10,000 by the will of the late 
Theodore W. Hunt, professor emeritus of Eng- 
lish at Princeton University. 


A NEW COLLEGE DORMITORY to accommodate 
100 students is to be built at Lincoln Univer- 
sity. The subscriptions to the dormitory fund 
include $50,000 from the General Education 
Board, $50,000 from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, and $25,000 from Caroline Hazard, the 
former president of Wellesley College. 


VOTERS OF PENBROOK borough approved a 
$68,000 bond loan proposed by the town school 
board to finance erection of an addition to the 
grade school building. 


THE STUDENTS of the South Side Junior 
High, Oil City, have become deeply interested 
in their trans-Atlantic neighbors through their 
study of European history. They have organ- 
ized themselves into a World Friendship Circle 
for the purpose of creating and fostering a 
friendship with the high school students of 
Europe. 


IN THE UNITED STATES the average annual 
salary of teachers was $512 in 1913; $871 in 
1920; and $1,364 in 1928. Due to the rapid 
loss in purchasing power of the dollar between 
1913 and 1929, the 1920 average salary ($871) 
purchased the same as $418 bought in 1913. 
This amount ($418) is 82 per cent of, or 18 
per cent less than $512, the average salary in 
1918. The 1928 average ($1,364) purchased 
the same as $800 bought in 1913. This amount 
($800) is 156 per cent of $512, the average 
salary of teachers in the United States in 
1918. 

These figures are taken from a table on 
Teachers’ Salary Trends and Buying Power 
in the April Journal of the National Education 
Association. The figures have been prepared 
for all states as well as for the country as a 
whole. 


C. F. DENGLER has been selected to head the 
schools of Palmyra, New Jersey. Before going 
to Teachers College, Columbia University, last 
fall, he was located at Shickshinny, where for 
nine years he served as supervising principal 
and for two as assistant superintendent of the 
Luzerne County Schools. He had eight years 
of experience in public school work before go- 
ing to Shickshinny. 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. 


WANTED: 
TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 


We direct and select scientifically. 

Best teachers are needed in best Pennsylvania Schools 
and Colleges. We have hundreds of direct calls in 
Pennsylvania and thirty a states. 

Service to employers 

All correspondence is confidential. 


—, 
H. COOK, General Manager 

Philadelohia Pa., °324-6- 2 Perry Bldg. 

EMILY A. LANE, Manage 

Pittsburgh, Pa., (215 Plaza Bldg. 

Other offices: New Haven, Northampton, Syracuse, Cin- 

cinnati, Bowling Green, Ky., So. Jacksonville, Fis.. 
Washington, Cc. 














CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8S. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
If you want helpful and reli- 
Teachers able assistance enroll with us. 
Free enrolment and no charge unless position 
is secured. 


School Authorities 7F0.’teacers 


and intelligent service get in touch with us. 
No charge. . 



































Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity 


SEEK IT THROUGH THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to 
THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





Established 1880 50th year 
205 N. Seventh St. P 0. Box 157 Allentown, Penna. 
Member National A of Teachers’ Agencies 




















Seeking a Position? 


Or are you an employer in need of good 
teachers? In either case, write us. 

We have placed teachers on three continents. 
THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
William K. Yocum, Manager 
Title Annex Bldg. Baltimore, Md. 

















NEW YORK, Flatiron Bldg. ~- 
CHICAGO, Lyon & Healy Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Globe Bldg. 


EST. 1882 — THE OLD RELIABLE 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency 


Get BREWER’S NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
0,000 Names for One Dollar 


PITTSBURGH, Jenkins Arcade 
KANSAS CITY, N. Y. Life Bldg. 
SPOKANE, Chamb. Comm. Bldg. 























Flint Bldg., 219 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


AIDS IN THE TEACHING OF HEALTH 


Posters, plays, projects, literature, films and other health education materials 
Indicate age of group in making inquiries 
PHILADELPHIA INTER-STATE DAIRY COUNCIL 


PITTSBURGH DAIRY COUNCIL, 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















Let every American, every lover of lib- 
erty, every well wisher to his posterity, swear 
never to violate in the least particular the 
laws of the country, and never to tolerate 
their violation by others. As the patriots of 
seventy-six did to the support of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, so to the support of the 
Constitution and laws let every American 
pledge his life, his property and his sacred 
honor. Let every man remember that to vio- 


late the law is to trample on the blood of his 
father, and to tear the charter of his own and 
his children’s liberty. Let reverence for the 
laws be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; 
let it be taught in schools, in seminaries and 
in colleges; let it be written in primers, spell- 


ing books and almanacs; let it be preached 
from the pulpit, proclaimed in the legislative 
halls and enforced in courts of justice.—A bra- 
ham Lincoln. 





Observe good faith and justice towards all 
nations; cultivate peace and harmony with all. 
Religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be, that good policy does not equally 
enjoin it? It will be worthy of a free, enlight- 
ened, and at no distant period a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. Who can doubt 
that in the course of time and things, the fruits 
of such a plan would richly repay any tem- 
porary advantages, which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it?—George Washington. 
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Teacher Training for Our Health 
and Physical Education 


Programs 

The new day is demanding the new educa- 
tion, and the new education is demanding the 
new physical education. The new child is de- 
manding the new school, and the new school 
must be provided not only with classrooms but 
also with gymnasiums and athletic fields. The 
new environment is demanding the new cur- 
riculum. The Little Red Schoolhouse with its 
three R’s is not sufficient for Uncle Sam’s 
country in 1930. The matter of health and 
physical education becomes more important in 
the industrial age of standardization, conges- 
tion, speed, stress, and strain of modern liv- 
ing. The Little Red Schoolhouse belongs to 
America of the dirt roads, the winning of the 
West, horse and buggy, the kerosene lamp, the 
old swimming hole, and the old oak tree that 
was our slide, horizontal bar, and swing. In 
those games, children got their physical de- 
velopment and growth largely through good old 
fashioned games, errands, and chores. Chores 
and street games have disappeared. Open 
spaces are going. Modern life demands arti- 
ficial living for our children. If God gave the 
child the instinct to play, man must provide 
the playground. 

Seventy-five per cent of our 30,000,000 school 
children between the ages of five and twenty, 
have physical defects which do two things: 
mar their own future physical development 
and retard their educational progress in school. 
Sixty per cent of these defects are easily rem- 
ediable and prevent absence and retardation. 
The draft statistics of 1918 showed that over 
one-third of our young manhood between the 
ages of 21 and 81 had physical defects which 
prevented their going into uniform to fight 
for their flag and country. 

There is an increase in the death rate be- 
tween the ages of 45 and 65 due to a whole se- 
ries of physical degeneration. This increase is 
due to the breakdown in the physical machin- 
ery of our four vital organs: heart, lungs, kid- 
neys, and liver. This is all due to our modern 
ways of living and to the stress, strain, and 
speed of life. The new day has ushered in a 
series of nervous disorders unknown in the 
days of the open spaces. Although we have 
conquered the old communicable diseases such 
as malaria, typhoid, scarlet fever, and diph- 
theria, we have in their place a new series of 
physical diseases such as pleurisy, diabetes, 
cancer, and heart disease. 

Because of these reasons and many others, 
health and physical education programs will 
become of greater importance in the coming 
years, as we speed up life and make it more 
artificial. The reasons given for the physical 
wear and tear and breakdown of the human 
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machine after the age of forty are (1) lack 
of active outdoor living, (2) the lack of big 
muscle activity such as man formerly got both 
in his work and play, (8) the lack of a proper 
balance work, rest, and recreation. We must 
— our child physically as well as ment- 
ally. 

Our training institutions therefore must see 
this new physical education in the light of the 
new day, the new child, and the new environ- 
ment. Not only is the program larger and big- 
ger and better, but there are new emphases in 
the new physical education. The modern edu- 
cator who is giving the modern teacher of 
health and physical education programs those 
five standards necessary for good teaching, 
namely, ample facilities, sufficient time, train- 
ed leadership, academic credit, and due recog- 
nition, is demanding five criteria. These five 
criteria are: (1) worth-while, well-organized, 
full-time programs; (2) programs based upon 
individual needs, based on health and physical 
education examinations, and tests; (3) graded 
programs; (4) programs that have definite ed- 
ucational objectives, and get definite progres- 
sive results, and (5) the adoption of definite 
achievement-skills standards to show progress 
and learning skill performance.—James Ed- 
ward Rogers, Director, National Physical Edu- 
cation Service, New York City. 





My Pennsylvania 
There’s but one spot upon this earth 
For which my heart I’d give; 
The State they gave me by my birth, 
And where I now do live. 
My Pennsylvania! 


She is the first in this great land 

In all heroic deeds; 

And always is the first at hand 

Whene’er our Country needs! 
My Pennsylvania! 


Ne’er did she shrink from Nation’s call, 
Nor from her Nation’s need; 
She freely gave her best and all— 
Yea, gave her youngest seed. 
My Pennsylvania! 


Ne’er from her will I turn my heart, 

Though o’er the world I roam; 

But always to her call I’ll start, 

However far from home! 
My Pennsylvania! 

—Tony Straka, Member of the Junior Class 
at the Georges Township High School, 
Fayette County 





Books are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind.—Addison. 





Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. Ten- 
nyson: Locksley Hall: Stanza 72. 
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in the World 


“HOLDEN” 


A Cover is not “cheap” 
text book expense. 





MILES C. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT 








The Oldest and Largest Manufacturer 
of Machine Made Book Covers 


(copyrighted) for 50 years has saved Schools money 
by Increasing the Lives of the Text Books and pro- 
viding a sanitary means of Transfer from one pupil to another. 


in final cost unless it can produce a saving in 


Holden Leatherette Materials especially designed and developed for this 
purpose have an Unequalled Record for Economy. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 















Springfield, Massachusetts 














How Did You Die? 

BY EDMUND VANCE COOKE 

Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful? 

Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful? 

Oh, a trouble’s a ton, or a trouble’s an ounce, 
Or a trouble is what you make it, 

And it isn’t the fact that you’re hurt that 


counts, 
But only how did you take it? 


You are beaten to earth? Well, Well, what’s 
that? 
Come up with a smiling face! 
It’s nothing against you to fall down flat, 
But to lie there—that’s disgrace. 
The harder you’re thrown, why the higher you 
bounce, 
Be proud of your blackened eye! 
It isn’t the fact that you’re licked that counts; 
It’s how did you fight and why? 





And though you be done to the death, what 


then 
If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 
Why, the Critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a 
pounce, 
And whether he’s slow or spry, 
It isn’t the fact that you’re dead that counts, 
But only how did you die? 




























A Wor hia Cc reed 


I believe 
In my country and her destiny, 
In the great dream of her founders, 
In her place among nations, 
In her ideals; 


I believe 
That her democracy must be protected, 
Her privileges cherished, 
Her freedom defended. 


1 believe 
That humbly before the Almighty 
But proudly before all mankind, 
We must safeguard her standards, 
The vision of her Washington, 
The martyrdom of her Lincoln, 
With the patriotic ardor 
Of the minute men 
And the soldier boys 
Of her glorious past. 


I believe 
In loyalty to my country, 
Utter, irrevocable, inviolate. 
Thou in whose sight 
A thousand years are but as yesterday 
And as a watch in the night, 
Help me 
In my frailty 
To make real 
What I believe. 


—The New York Times 
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Going Up* 

“A high school principal in a small town 
heard that a primary supervisor was needed 
in a large city nearby. He went in and applied 
for the position largely to get experience in 
appearing before a city school board. A little 
later, that experience helped him in landing 
a better position. 

“Another small town high school principal 
heard that a big, new consolidated high school 
in a town some distance away was going to 
need a principal. Decided to apply. Got in 
at four o’clock in the morning. Roamed the 
streets until business hours. Then went to 
call on different members of the board. Was 
told there was no chance for him—two appli- 
cants recommended by the state university 
as men who could put the new school on the 
approved list were coming on Saturday, and 
one of them would doubtless get the position. 
But the small town man didn’t give up. He 
stuck right there and studied consolidation 
problems, concentrating on how to combine the 
different groups coming to the new high school 
from smaller schools. 

“On Saturday, he presented himself with 
the other candidates before the board. When 
it came his turn to be considered, he took up 
the proposed course of study. Here’s the 
problem, he said—in effect. This is a stan- 
dard course all right, but how will you bring 
all these sections of algebra together? Now 
here’s what I’d do. And he explained his 
practical plans....He got the job. 

“Don’t wait for positions to offer themselves 
to you. Go after them. I got my start in 
Boston by acting on information I found in a 
newspaper. I saw that a Chicago man had 
just refused an attractive position in Boston, 
and I wrote at once to apply for the position. 
That prompt action opened the way to years 
of interesting work and stimulating contacts 
in the city of Boston.” 

“Stimulating contacts!” Of course. An 
expert in teaching is sure to mix with experts 
in other fields. That’s one of the attractive 
things about teaching—it gives you a chance 
to keep your mind keen through that rubbing 
against other keen minds. You like the thought 
of it. 

You like, too, the thought of being a leader 





*From “Want to Be a Teacher,” an interview with 
Dr. Stratton D. Brooks in the January, 1927, issue of 
The American Boy. 
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in the community—a leader of men as well as 
a leader of boys. All over the country, you 
realize, teachers play big parts in public af- 
fairs. They’re prominent in chambers of 
commerce, in Rotary Clubs, in country clubs 
where affairs of prime importance are settled 
on the golf course. Their judgment is sought, 
their opinions respected. 

You know of a high school teacher who be- 
came president of his town’s Rotary Club. 
You know of an elementary school principal 
who became mayor of his city. You know of 
two different teachers who have each become 
president of the United States—William How- 
ard Taft and Woodrow Wilson!... 


Your mind jumps again—to other fields of 
influence. No end, seemingly, to the fields 
where teachers are winning recognition. You 
know of a Western university faculty man, a 
specialist in journalism, who spends his sum- 
mers on daily newspapers; is in demand as an 
editorial writer. Another Western faculty 
man, a specialist in political science, has spent 
his vacation time doing research and construc- 
tive work in taxation for a body of lumbermen 
who are trying to get the state to pass more 
sensible laws about the taxing of timber land. 
An Eastern faculty man, an expert in eco- 
nomics and finance, has made a long trip 
through South America to give various coun- 
tries help in needed financial reforms. These 
men are getting, at the same time, marked 
recognition, fascinating work and additional 
training for their regular jobs. ... Pretty 
good life work, teaching. 





He nodded sympathetically. “At least you’re 
thinking, and that’s almost more condescension 
than I expected. Here’s the road—the long road 
of life’s increasing appreciation. From the lard 
sandwich to a balanced meal, from food to am- 
brosia, from drink to vintage wines, from 
books to literature, from metaphysics to an in- 
dividual aspiration. In short, starting from 
contentment at a bestial level, away from ug- 
liness and up the ladder of our short three- 
score years and ten to the limit of human dis- 
cernment. To attain to the skillful sifting of 
all the nuances of beauty, wherever found, is 
far more than an entrancing occupation; it’s 
the foundation of all philosophy and the one 
completely reasonable goal of a transitory 
existence. Once grasp its vast expanse and I 
defy any man—any boy or girl—to stand with 
nose glued to a defeatist wall. Is that Greek?” 
—From a story in the Saturday Evening Post. 
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hj Correct sitting posture 
demands that the pelvis 
be vertical. Unless school 

















st) seats definitely assist in 
this important direction / 
the body slumps—vital % 







Organs are crowded— “% 
the spine is deformed— 
lungs compressed . . 
energy, vigor, and mental 
vitality are definitely 
owered. 










. » « 88 tt based on 50 year old theories 
or the facts of today? 


STONISHING—but true—only recently has 
science cast its spotlight on the importance, 
both physical and mental, of school seating. Old 
school seats may still serve to sit upon—but that’s 
all. They do not perform the other functions that 
science and modern education demand. Correct 
school seating is recognized today as a decided 
factor in the physical and mental development of 
the school child—a factor that should be reck- 
oned with. 

Your school... to give pupils the advantages 
and opportunities that modern schooling should 
give—must have posturally correct seating. Your 
vote ... with your school board, should be cast 
for American Seats . . . seats that are manufac- 
tured under exacting scientific specifications to 
help the child sit erect without effort. 

School seats—as we design them—help the 
lungs to expand, the heart to hdve full freedom, 
the spine to retain a normally erect position. All 
vital organs are saved from the dangers of cramp- 
ing and are permitted to function with free effi- 


ciency. Your pupils feel better—work better— 
their chests are out—their shoulders relaxed... 
through scientifically correct seating their stand- 
ing, too, is improved. The American school seat 
of today makes a majorcontributionto the general 
health, strength and men- 
tal progress of America’s 
school children. 

There is an American 
seat for every school re- 
quirement... seating ina 
wide diversityof styles and 
models. For more than 50 
years Americanchairs have 
been preferred for depend- 
able quality—in schools, 
in theatres and auditori- 
ums where comfort and 
acoustics must be consid- 
ered, and in chapels where beauty is a factor. 
You are invited to use our Seating Engineering 
Service. There is no obligation. 





American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one of the god types 
and sizes of seats and des. uile 
tocomply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of 
seating may be had by writing 
for school catalog No. 260. 


American Seating Company 


| 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


) N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 


/ Market, 11th & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg., 
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The name is all that is needed 
in an advertisement. The 
name alone carries an over- 
whelming significance in the 
history of School Reading in 


America—and the World. 


Dr. W. S. GRAY, noted expert 
of Chicago University, is now 
associated with the great 


Elson Twelve-Year Program. 





Write for fuller particulars. 
Before taking any action on 
Reading, consider what the 
union of two names like 
Elson and Gray means in this 
field! 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


114 E. 28rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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“Tuned” Color Principle 
Expanded to Cover All 
Art Mediums 


A color palette in order to serve successfully 
as an instrument in color expression must be 
properly tuned before the musician can render 
a musical composition upon it. According to 
the American Crayon Company, the user of 
Old Faithful art products is now assured a 
tuned palette in all mediums since Crayonex 
wax crayons, Crayograph pressed crayons, 
Pastello pastel crayons, Ambrite colored chalk 
crayons, Prang water colors, and Prang Tem- 
pera are now all based on a definite color 
circle. 

This should prove of tremendous importance 
to art teachers and students, as a help toward 
meeting the demands of modern color expres- 
sion. The new palette not only makes possible 
speed and accuracy in mixing, but gives the 
teacher more effective mediums for classroom 
work, since the new palette promotes orderly 
color thinking on the part of the child. 

The educational world has long learned to 
expect helpful suggestions from the American 
Crayon Company, but this new announcement 
is so significant a change that it deserves spe- 
cial attention. 





Oats Poster Free 

A poster 22 inches x 32 inches containing 
illuminating diagrams and facts about oats as 
a food is available gratis to junior and senior 
high schools. The visualized data is intended 
to help in the study of cereals, and the poster 
is of especial value to home economics and 
science classes. 

One copy to an instructor may be had upon 
application to the Quaker Oats Company, 80 
East Jackson Street, Chicago. 





“The Colonel’s Lady and Judy O’Grady” 
may be “sisters under the skin” but education 
brings the equality to a visible surface. 
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Necrology 


Robert M. Sampson, assistant superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Susquehanna 
County, died at his home in Montrose, April 
17. Mr. Sampson had been in failing health 
for nearly eighteen months and for a number 
of weeks he was confined to his home. 


Robert Bridges, poet laureate of England 
since 1913, died April 21 at the age of 85. 


E. D. Bovard, 81, former assistant superin- 
tendent of Lackawanna County Schools and 
one of the oldest educators in the valley, died 
recently at his home in Peckville. Mr. Bovard 
served as superintendent of Dunmore Schools 
for five years, as superintendent of Ashley 
Schools for three years, and as assistant coun- 
ty superintendent for nineteen years. 


Catherine Gilroy, a teacher in the Field (No. 
8) School in Dunmore, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident April 6. 


Warren Allen Ziegenfus, a teacher in the 
senior and junior high schools of Allentown 
for many years died recently. 


George C. Bordner, 60, professor of mathe- 
matics at State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
since 1899, died May 16 at his home there due 
to heart attack. : 





Journal Thought Provokers 

1. What is the ideal organization for a su- 
perintendent’s office? See page 596. 

2. What are the three kinds of relation- 
ships between superintendents and _ their 
boards? See page 597. 

38. Name three essentials of an examination 
for speech defects. See page 598. 

4. What are the chief uses of recreatory 
reading? See page 600. 

5. Do you know the theme for the Colum- 
bus Convention? See page 607. 

6. Did your school place in any of the con- 
tests? See pages 615, 620, 621, 622. 

7. Will your publication be qualified to en- 
ter the first State-wide contest of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association? See page 623. 





THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE at Edinboro 
received in May a charter for the organization 
of the Gamma Kappa Cast of the National 
Honorary Dramatic Fraternity, Alpha Psi 
Omega. Jane S. Ludgate of the oral expres- 
sion department installed the Cast at Edin- 
boro. Twelve students and seven faculty mem- 
bers were initiated into this, the eleventh chap- 
ter of the largest dramatic fraternity in the 
United States. 
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‘Ihe Perry Pictures 


The thoughtful teacher will include these pic- 
tures in her plans for the new school year 
beginning in September. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 
3x3%. 

For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 
51%4x8. 

For 25 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 
25 Art Subjects, or 
25 for Children. 
Size 5%x8. 





EEE 
Song of the Lark. Breton 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
These bird, flower, fruit, animal and mineral 
pictures, in natural colors, are helpful aids 
to nature study. Size 7x9. 
THREE CENTS EACH for 20 or more. 














Send 15 cents for 64-page Catalogue 
Catalogues of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


‘The Perr Pictures @ 


Box 18, Malden, Mass. 


















Delicious 
Acid Drinks 


eee prepared 
without lemons 
Here is a real body-building sub- 
stitute for lemon or lime juice in 
the preparation of refreshing acid 
drinks. Very convenient to have 
at hand and a most wholesome 


addition to any flavor fruit syrup. 
Two tablespoonfuls of Horsford’swillserve in 
place of the juice ofone and one half lemons, 


Horsfords 
Jlcid 
Phosphate 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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For complete data 
of all courses 
Address 


Beckley College 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Two-year College Grade Courses offered on the 
co-operative plan by 


BECKLEY COLLEGE 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


co 
Engineering 
Aeronautical—Civil—Mechanical 
Electrical— Industrial and Radio 


The Beckley College Aeronautical 
School is rated by the Pennsylvania 
State Aeronautical Commission as a 
Transport Ground School. 


Accounting 
Public Auditing and Taxes 


Secretarial Science 


Business Administration 























Calendar 


June 23-25—Ninth Annual Conference on 
Printing Education, United Typothetae of 
America, Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Pittsburgh 

June 23-28—Fifty-second Annual Conference 
of the American Library Association, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

June 23-July 8—Institute of Radio Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 
June 26-28—Vocational Conference, Eagles 
Mere. Headquarters: Forest Inn and Ray- 

mond Hotel 

June 28-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. P. S. E. A. Head- 
quarters: Neil House 

August 5-7—Superintendents’ Week, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College 

October 2 and 3—Central Convention District, 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

October 10 and 11—Northwestern Convention 
District, Strong-Vincent High School, 
Erie 

October 17 and 18—Fifth Conference on Sec- 
ondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 5 and 6—Educational Congress, 

Harrisburg 





December 30 and 31—State Convention, P. S. 
E. A., Williamsport; Headquarters: Ly- 
coming Hotel 

1931 

February 22-26—Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Detroit, Michigan. P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters: Statler Hotel 

March 18-21—Schoolmen’s Week and South- 
eastern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 





The Child’s Five Ages 


The child has five ages simultaneously, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, director of the 
child welfare research stations, University of 
Iowa. He says: “Each child, of course, has 
an age in years, months and days. He also 
has a physiological age, denotive of the state 
of physical growth and stages of physical ma- 
turity, which is the basic age; the mental age 
which is evidenced by the growth of certain 
mental traits, capacities, interests and abili- 
ties; an educational age, which is indicated 
by the rate and position of school progress; 
and the social and moral age, which marks 
the growth of social attitudes and the child’s 
ability to make, adapt and control social ad- 
justment. All of these ages may be controlled, 
except the first. In the control of the last four 
lies the hope for a better race of men and 
women.” 
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Abernethy, R. R., 613 

Abington, H. S. Band, 101 

Accomplishments of P. S. E. A., 19 

Activity League, Westmoreland Co. Jr. H. 8., 490 

Adams, E. W., Education Congress, 212 

Adams, 8S. C., Education for Changing World, 117 

Administative Problems of Principal, A. S. Gist, 275 

Advice to Teachers, 185 

Aeronautical Equipment, Free, 171 

After 65, What, 520 

Ages, Child’s Five, 648 

Air, American School, 421 

Alien Women, Home Classes, 98 

Aliquippa, Vergil Play Cast, 619 

Allegheny Co. Principals’ Officers, 420 

American Education Week, 110 

American Historical Ass’n Investigation, 287 

American School of Air, 421 

Amos, Thyrsa W., 417 4 

Anatole France, Educational Ideas, R. M. Crausaz, 274 

Anderson, Mrs. Jean H., 486 i 

Arbor Day, Attractive Schools, 228: R. L. Emerick. 
499; Fall, 41; Fall Proclamation, 107; Plantings. 
630; Spring, 371 

Armistice Day Programs, 99 ol eS. 

Art, Appreciation, G. T. Miller, 267; at County Fair, 
C. Ls Kirby, 110; Education in Secondary Schools, 
c. V. Kirby, 172; Tuned Color Principle Expanded 
to Cover Mediums, 646 

Ashley Girls’ Basket Team, 102 

Association, Dollar, 30; Our, 17 

Athens Borough Exhibit, 623 

Athletic Heart, 112 2 

Atlanta Convention of the N. FE. A., 9: Abstracts of 
Addresses, 10; Board of Directors Action, 10; Offi 
cers. Elected, 9: Resolutions, 15; Registrants at 
Pa. Headquarters, 16 

Atlantie City Convention of Dept. of Superintendence, 
281, 361, 487; Abstracts of Addresses, 48S 

Attendance 1928-29, 501; Summary for 1928-29, 42: 
Perfect, 96 

Attendance Honor Roll, 224, 370, 434, 502, 564, 630 

Attractive Schools and Arbor Day, 228 

Auditor’s Report, 30 

Andubon Bird Pictures and Leaflets for Bird Study, 

Autumn, Marion Doyle, 204 

Award to Grade Teacher, 94 

Awards, Other, 45 “ 


Bagley, W. C., bg Is a Good ‘School, 265 
— Abington H. S., 101; Chambersburg H. 8S., 427: 
Kane H. 8., 489 

Bankert, T. J., 92 

Banking, Lopez Schools Perfect Record, 570 

Barclay, Betty, Your Headache and Your Iood, 150 

Barometer of Professional Spirit, 215 

Baseball Team, Madera H. S., 211 

Basketball ‘Team, Ashley Girls’, 102 

Bennett, H. E., Kindergarten Ideals, 452 

Berkey, J. M., Stonyecreek Twp.’s School preted, 2038 

Betty Lou, E. goog Schools, 616-1 

Big 'Things Are Done, How, 188 

Bird, House Contest, 99; Interest Appreciated, 562; 
Pictures and Leaflets, 290 

Black, Donald and Clair, 97 

— Franklin, Objectives of Modern Education, 


3ohlen, F. H., 544 
Book Week, Children’s, 113 
Books, New, 47, 113, 177, 243, 305, 374, 438, 503, 
567, 633 
Books, Professional, 114 
Books Received, 52, 115, 180, 2 
568, 634 
Bound Volume, 31 
Boyer, F. P., 6 
Bread Alone, Not by, M. W. Witmer, 455 
Bridges, Madeline, Life’s Mirror, 280 
Broadcasting Program, 112, 435, 560 ‘“ 
Brooks, J. D., Dunkard Dozen, 81 


5, 307, 376, 440, 505, 


8rooks, S. D., iy ad Up, 644 
Broome, KE. C., 

srown, Chanter. 103 
Brown, F. S., 543 


Index to Volume LX XVIII 


srown, W. H., Married Women as Teachers in Fourth- 
Class Districts, 603 

Buchanan, Kathleen, 558 

Buck, Laura Myrtle, Sunset, 124 

Bucknell Conference, 87 

Bucks County Parent-Teacher Organization Work, 449 
tuDahn, L. A., 613 

Budget for 1980. 415 

sulletin, Object-Specimen-Model, 222 

sulletins, Geographic News, 26 

Burrowes, 'T. H., 291 

Lusiness Organization, 
Miller, 77 

Busses, Operation of School, 292 

—: I’, A., Teacher Training at Penn State College, 


Practical Teaching, T. E 


By-Products of School Dollar, 152 
Cc 

comet Distribution, Geographical, 170 

Caldecot, L. P. Hill, 76 

Calendar, 64, 128, 192, 256, 320, 384, 456, 520, 584, 

648 

Calendar, State Teachers Colleges, 628 

Candidates for Public , Office, 543 

Capitol, Journeys, 63 

Carnegie H. S. G. Clef Club, 493 

Carney, Mabel, Rural Education, 73 

Carter, J. F., 61 

Casillo, N. R., a nicliaatines Hike, 273 

Cat by Tail, Don’t Pick Up, V. M. Rupert, 296 

Census Enumerators, 46 

Centenary, Common Schools, 40; 1934 Publie Schools, 
629 

Centennial, Covered Wagon, H. R. Driggs, 477 

Central Convention District, 28, 86, 157 

Certificates, Evening Trade E Xte nsion, 222; Prin- 
A 106, 618; Standard and Partial Elementary, 

’ 

Certification of Guidance Counselors, 41: of Home 
and School Visitors, 629 

Chalfant, H. M.,. Frances Willard Day, 23 

Chambers, R hoda, 7 

Chambers, W. G., X-President, 420 

Ch lambersburg H. S. Band, 427 

Changing World, Education, S. C. Adams, 117 

Character Education, FE. G. Doudna, 401 

Chemistry of Nitroglycerine, R. E. Rose, 154 

Child Health Day, 497 

Child Helping ¢ ‘onference, Lehigh Valley, 550 

Child Labor Day, 285 

Children’s Book Week, 113, 177 

Child’s Five Ages, 648 

Chivalry, Lulu MeCartney, 539 

Christmas, Boxes, Jr. Red Cross, 99: Menu, 216: 
Poetry, 247; Seals, 168; Wish, 204 

Cireus Project, 220 

Citizenship Radio Program, 371 

Classroom Teacher, Recognizing, C. J. Heatwole, 279 

Classroom Teachers, Yearbook ‘of Dept., 216 

Cleeton, G. U., General Shop, 599 

Clef Club, Carnegie H. S., 493, 

Closing Schools in Disease Control, H. B. Wood, 79 

Cloverton, 33: 

Club, Make- Believe, Mathilda B. King, 151 

Cocke, Julia Z., y’s Thanksgiving, 140 

Code, Teachers’, F. P. Graves, 411 

Colds. Flu, Elizabeth Cole, 219 

piesa Elizabeth, Colds, Flu, 219 

Color Frinciple, 646 

Colorado School of Mines Scholarship, 434 

Columbia Co. Institute Orchestra, 161 

a ye holastic Press Assn., 423; Press Contest, 
558, 62 

Columbus Convention of N. BE. A., 422, 557, 607 

Commencement, Programs, H. L. Perse hn, 605; ae" 
grams, R. C. Shaw, 473; Timely Vrogram for H. 
213; Proposed Bulletin, 626 

Commercial Champions, State, 164 

Commercial Education Assn. of W. Pa., 422 

Commercial Education in H. 8. of Pa., J. E. Wagner, 
anal 

Committee Appointments, 414 

Common Schools Centenary, 40 

Conestoga Wagon, 478 

Congress, 1929 Education, 40, 171: 
Report of Secretary, 212; 1930, 626 








Program, 106: 
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Conn, J. D., 96 

Consolidated School, 426 

Constitution, Committee on Revision, 356 

Cook, D. H., Way of Peace, 268 

Cooke, EF. V., How Did You Die, 643 

Cooley, R. L., 189 

Corry Annual Report, 426 

Cost of Free Textbooks, J. E. Wagner, 111 

Costs, School, 108 

Council, State, See State Council 

Counselors, Certification of Guidance, 41 

County Institutes, 1980, 624 

County Superintendency—Diamond Anniversary, J. E. 
Wagner, 174 

County Teachers Join N. E. A., 216 

County Unit Material, 497; Pa. Forensic League, 218 

Covered Wagon Centennial, H. R. Driggs, 477 

Covert, Marguerite, 284 

Crabtree, J. W.. Law Observance, 494; Rural School 
Situation, 153: Surveying the Profession, 140 

Crausaz, R. M., Educational Ideas of Anatole France, 
274 

Creed, of Future Farmer, 295; Teacher's, 182; 
Working, 643 

D 

Daley, T. A.. Two *Mericana Men, 154 

Damrosch, Walter, 98 

Davidson, Wm. M., Educational Renaissance in Eu 
rope, 3538 

Davis, J. J., 545 

Day at School, Mrs. G. W. Royer, 291 

Dean, Cecil H., 417; Swift Passing School Days, 58-4 

Deans of Women, Pa. Assn., 88, 158 

Debate, Thrill of Achievement, R. N. Thompson, 149 

Debating Team, State Championship, 285 

Decade of Educational Achievement, 299 

Degrees, Honorary, 38 

Delamont Assn. of Engl ish Teachers, 615, 

Delay in Enrolment, 37 

Denison, W. M., School Law and Dept. 
tions, 453, 498, 566 

Dental Triumph, School, 166 

Denver, Elizabeth, 96 

Department Interpretations and School Law, W. M. 
Denison, 433, 498, 566 

Dept. of Public Instruction Staff ———. 39, 
105, 169, 221, 297, 365, 429, 495, 559, 62 

Dept. of Superintendence, Atlantic City Convention, 
See Atlantic City Convention : 

Detroit Convention, J. G. Kirk, 486 

Dewey, R. S., Front cover November; New President, 
159 

Dialect, 117 

Dickey, C. E., 420 

Die, How Did You, E. V. Cooke, 643 

Diehl, Helen Scott, Radio in Rural Edueation, 476 

Dieter Family, 97 

Dimmick, R. W., 

Disease Control, 
Wood, 79 

Dissinger, C.. B.. 342 

District Superintendents’ Conference, 176 

Dollar, Association, 30 

Dollar, By-Products of School, 152 

Doudna, Ek. G., Character Education, 401 

Doyle, Marion, Autumn, 204; Knowledge, 494 

Driggs, H. R., Covered Wagon Centennial, 477 

Dubois, Writing Class, 621 

Dues, 619 

Duke, Ruth K., Grandma’s Views on Modern Educa- 
tion, 272 

Dunkard Dozen, J. D. 

Dyer, J. H., 26 


Interpreta- 


611 
Effect of Closing Schools, H. B. 


srooks, 81 


E 
East coh nage Schools, Retty Lou, 616-17 
rhea Ho, * 

Edison Prize gin aes: 94; Scholarship, 560 
Educating the Handicapped, 176 
Education at County Fair, C. V. 
Education Building, 226, 500 
Education Congress, 1929, 40, 171: 

Report of Secretary, 212 
Education for Changing World, S. C. 
Education, National Conference, 34 
Education Week, American, 41, 110. 172 
Educational Achievement, Decade, 299 
Educational Renaissance in Europe, Wm. M. David- 
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Laren, 159 
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Ellis, C. C., 618 

Ellwood, J. K., Language Tribulations, 601 

Emerick, R. L., Arbor Day, 499 

Emporium H. S., Gymnasium Classes, 428 

English, 417 

English Teachers, Attention, 426; Delamont Assn., 
615; National Council, 211 

English, Visual and Other Sensory Aids, 371 

Inlarged Conference on Education in W. Pa., 481 

Enlistment of Teachers in Professional Organizations, 
J. H. Kelley, 550 

Enloe, Dorothy, 94 

Enriching the *‘Three R's”, 95 

Enrolment in P. S. E. A., 37: Public Schools Last 
Year, 564: State a gee and Accredited Col 
leges, 173: Summer H. 176: Summer School, 45 

Equipment, Minimum deeuiioed 435 

Examination Dates, 298; Pre-Professional, 107; Pro 
fessional, 108, 496, 626 

Examinations, State Scholarship, 433 

Executive Council, 27, 162, 414, 481, 545 

Exhibit at County Fairs, Educational, 41 

Expedition Material, 496: Map, Sullivan, 45 

Experience, An Actual, 549 

Experience Required, Public School, 40 

Iixtension Course on Pa. State Government, 31 

Extension Visual Courses, 298 

Kyes,. Getting Schools Ready, B. I. Royer, 277 
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Fairs, Educational Exhibit at County, 41 

Farmer, Creed of Future, 295 

l‘armers of America, Future, 423 

Fausold, Samuel, 613 

Favors for Veterans, Spring, 622 

Feed the Game, 226 

Fellowship in Home Safety, 432 

Ferguson, A, W., 553 ‘ 

Film, Safety, 436 

Films, Sesquicentennial, 46 

Films, Sources of 16mm., 173 

Financial Statement, 29 

lire Prevention in Montgomery Co., 480 

Flag, American, 287: Pledge, 496: Pennsylvania. 
560; Plymouth’s Salute, 294; Musical Talks, 454 

Flu, Colds, Elizabeth Cole, 219 

Food, Your Headache, Betty Barelay, 150 

Forensic League, Pa., 86, 168, 218, 364, 547, 615 

Former a eachers’ Relief, 34, 491 

Foster, C. R., Greetings, 25; Objectives of P. S. E. A.. 
349 

Foulke, Katherine, 417 

Fourth-Class Districts, Married Women as 
W. H. Brown, 603 

Franklin, Benjamin, Words of Thrift, 274 

Free Textbooks, J. E. Wagner, 111 

I'uture, School, Paul Monroe, 471 
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Game, Feed, 226 
Game, Interesting, 314 
Garwood, C. hae 611 
Gayman, H. E., “Research Program for P. S. E. A., 535 
Geesey, W. A., 582 
Geneva Meeting of W. F. E. A., 209 
Geographic News Bulletins, 26 
Geographical Cabinet Distribution, 170 
Geography Club of Western Pa., 219 
Geography Conference, 600 
Geography Teachers, 626 
Geography, What Is, Harry Pleat. 148 
Geometry Teachers, C. H. Lady, 75 
George Peabody Scholarships for Teachers, 498 
Gerhard, Wm. S8., Beloved Principal, 85 
Getting, I. A., 94 
Gibbons, J. P., 364 
Gilbert, G. H., 557 
Gilmore, W. L., Front Cover February; 361 
Gist, A. S., Administrative Problems of Principal, 275 
Glover, Mrs. Alice, Whippoorwill, 602 
Going Up, 8S. D. Brooks, 644 
Good School, W. C. Bagley, 265 
Goodykoontz, Bess, 162 
Gordinier, C. H., 100 
Gorman Retraction of Muzzey Libel, 214 
Government, Extension Course on Pa. State, 31 
Grade Teacher Award, 94 
Graduates, New Teacher, 63 
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Grandma's Views on Modern Education, Ruth K. 
Duke, 272 
Graves, F. P. 
Green, C. C 
Greetings from C. R. Foster, 25; 
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Teachers’ Code, 411 


from E. Ruth Pyrtle, 
Gress, E. M., Enjoy Wild Flowers, 562 

Groff, Margaret, 97 

Grose, C. FI., 611 

Group Insurance, 89, 608: First Unit, 25 

Guidance Counselors, Certification, 41 

Gymnasium Classes, Emporium H. 8., 428 
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Haas, F. B., Front cover April; 4838 

Ilackenberg, J. L., 613 

Hadlock, E. R., 609 

Ilaiston, F. M., 612 

Ilanawalt, N. G., Mountain Top, 242 

Hlandicapped, Educating, 176 

Harding, H. S., Vergil Play Cast, 619 

Harrisburg -Abolishes Teachers’ Committee, 36 

Hays, J. A., 90 

Headache and Your 

Hleadquarters, P. 8S. : 

Health, Child Day, 497 Examinations for Kinder 
gartners, 223; H. S. Child, W. G. Moorhead, 45¢€ 
Physical Education in Small Secondary Schools, 
43; Publications, 432; Teacher Training Programs, 
642 

Ileart, Athletic, 112 

Heatwole, C. J., Classroom 

Hemphill, John, 548 

lfenry, Maude Wood, Interesting Game, 314 

Ilershey .Voeational School, 583 

lligh and Elementary School Principals Licensed, 2228 

High School Boy, F. L. Homer, 295 

High School Honor Society, National, 220 

High School Orchestra, National, 168, 222 

Higher Education, Surveys, IF’. W. Reeves, 408 

Hike, Informative, N. R. Casillo, 273 

Hill, L. P., Caldecot, 76 

Hill, Patty Smith, Kindergarten in 
tion, 137 

Historic Souvenirs for Schools, 171 

Historical Assn. Investigation, American, 287 

Historical Tombstone Information, 170, 222 
listory and Growth of Association, 17 

llistory Conference, 427 

History, Visual and Sensory Aids, 225 

Hoffman, J. H., Parent-Teacher Organization in Bucks 
Co., 449 

Home Classes for Alien Women, 98 

ijome Economics, Conference of Supervisors and 
Teachers, 363; for H. S. Pupils, 167 

Homer, F. L., A High School Boy, 295 

Honor Society, National H. 8., 220 

Honorary Degrees, 38 

Hoover’s Humor, President, 246 

Horner, M. B., 615 

Hummelbaugh, Wilson, 214 
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Insurance Group, See Group Insurance 
Interpretations, School Law and Department, W. M. 
Denison, 433, 498, 566 
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Janitors’ Salaries, 211 
Japan, Trip to, 278 
Johnston, W. M., 610 
Johnstown Schools, 
Ellenberger, 598 
Journal Thought Provokers, 126; 191, 255, 318, 647 
‘ourneys and Museums, School, 42 
Judd, C. H., Untrained Teachers—Community Lia- 
bility, 21 
Junior Red Cross Day, 576 
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Speech Correction, Martha V. 


Kane, H. Band, 489 
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Keener, D. J., 614 

Keith, J. A. Hi, Teacher Preparation in Pa., 366 

Kelley, J. H., Enlistment of Teachers in Professional 
Organizations, 550 
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Kennedy. J. H., 611 

Kepner, Sue, 291 
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Kindergarten in American Education, 
Hill and Grace Langdon, 137 

Kindergarten Ideals, Adventuring, H. E. 

Kindergartens, Dolls for, 293 _ 

Kindergarteners, Health Examinations, 223 

King, Mathilda B., Make-Believe Club, 151 

Kirby, C. V., 108; Art Education in Secondary 
Schools, 172; Selling Art and Education at the 
Co. Fair, 110 

Wirk, J. G., Detroit Convention, 486 

Klonower, Henry, Pike County Teacher 
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Knewtedine, Marion Doyle, 494 
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Lacy School Building, 283 
Lady, C. H., Geometry Teachers, 75 
Lambert, W. G., 609 


Lamp, Around Evening, 296 

Lancaster Convention, 481 

Langdon, Grace, Kindergarten in American Education, 
137 


Language Abilities, Lois Coffey Mossman, 269 

Language Tribulations, J. K. Ellwood, 601 

Latin Course, Revised, 496 

Law Observance, J. W. Crabtree, 494 

Leadership, Traits, 492 

Le Galiienne, Richard, 125 

Lehigh Valley Child Helping Conference, 550 

Liability, Untrained Teacher—cC. H. Judd, 21 

Library, New Cumberland H. S.. 491 

Licensed Principals of High and Elementary Schools, 
mt 

Licenses, Motion —e 100 
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Lincoln Day am, 541; Gettysburg 
Managing Mome ~ $54 

Little Theatre Movement, 161 

Local Branch Reports, 83, 158, 208, 284 

Lopez Schools Perfect Record in Banking, 570 

Lysinger, Mrs. W. S., 548 
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Mec askey, oF P., 85 
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McCormick, Delia, Retires, 160 
McCready, E. T., 614 
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MacLaren, R. 'T., Elementary School Principals Atten- 
tion, 159 

Madera H. S. Baseball Team, 211 

Magazines in School Room, Rudolph Peterson, 449 

Make-Believe Club, Mathilda B. King, 151 

Managing Moments, $54 

Map Showing Membership in U. S., 215 

Marking System, Uniform, 606 

Married Women as Teachers in Fourth-Class Districts, 
Wm. H. Brown, 603 

Mates, J. W., High School Stage Crew, 479 

Maunder, Irene, Trees, 124 

Membership, 20; Graph of P. S. E. A., 19; N. E. A., 
20; U. 8., 245 

Memorial Day Exercises, 551 

Mental Hygiene Program, 41% 

Meyerholz, C. H., Va. Forensic I 

Michigan School of Mining and 
ship, 434 

Mifflin, Houston, 32, 331; 

Mifflin, Lloyd, 331 

Mifliin, Llovd, Memorial Home, 33 
333; Board of Trustees, 416; 
639, Inside back cover: Sept., Oct 

Miller, Emilie, 96 

Miller, G. T., Art Appreciation, 267 

Miller, 'T. E., Practical Teaching of Business Organi 
zation, 77 

Minimum Standard Equipment, 435 

Mining and Technology Scholarship. 

Minors, Physical Examinations for Employed, 223 

Mirror, Life’s, Madeline Bridges, 280 

Model-Store Service, 497 

Modern Education, Grandma's Views, 
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Montgomery Co. Pee Protection, 480 

Montgomery H..S., Orchestra, 620 

Montgomery, Wilda Lea, Uses of Recreatory Reading, 
600 

Moore, M. C., Improvement of One-Teacher Schools, 
201 

Moorehead, W. G., Health of H. 8S. Child, 4386 

Morgan, J. E., Printed Word, 78 

Mossman, Lois Coffey, Guiding Acquirement of Lan- 
guage Abilities, 269 

Motion Picture Licenses, 109 

Mountain ‘Top, N. G. Hanawalt, 242 

Museums, School Journeys, 42 

Musie Supervisors and Teachers, Professional Status, 
J. E. Wagner, 565 

Music Week, 1980, 485 

Musical Flag Talks, 454 

Muzzey Libel, Gorman Retraction, 214 
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National Assn. Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, 
OR5 
282 


National Conference on Education, 384 
National Council of English’ Teachers, 211 
National Education Association. Atlanta Convention, 
9; Columbus Convention, 422, 557, 607; Commit- 
tees, Pennsylvanians on, 282; County Teachers Join, 
216; Dept. of Supts. at Atlantic City, 487; Dept. 
of Supts. Abstracts of Addresses, 488; Life Mem- 
bership, 84; Membership, 20; Research Division, 
402; National H. S., Awards, 620; National H. 58. 
Orchestra, 108 
Necrology : Acker, Myrtie 'T., 191; Allen, W. 0., 62,385; 
Armstrong, Mrs. D. W., 191, 254; Beatty, Emma 8., 
519; Benson, N.P., 255: Bovard.E .D., 647 ; Bridges, 
Robert, 647: Brumbaugh, M. G.. 519; Claney, 
Mary, 382; Cochrane, C. C., 455: Cribbs, Olive M., 
582; Curran, Carrie er 582: Day, W. P.,. TOL; 
Dixon, Janice F., 383: Ederle, W. F., 455; Edwards. 
rag | Northrop, 3 Ely, Sara Catell, 191; Fenton, 
k., 382; Finton, Iva “Myers, 62: Foster, I. L., 62; 
eel: S. M., 383: Geesey, W. A., 582: German, 
Emma M., 383 ; Gilroy, Catherine. 647; Greathead, 
Carrie Sterrett, 255: Greves, Eulalia <A., 254; 
Groome, Esther M., 318; ou Jessie W., 255: 
Hatch, W. M., 126; Howell, R., 519; Hull, Ruth 
S., 254: Hyatt, C. E., 582; testa J. M. S., 455; 
Karlson, C. E., 383; Kauffman, Rose M., 582 ¥ Keith, 
D. S., 318; Kemper, Leroy, 519; Kline, Rolin, 126; 
Kressler, J. F., 191; Lambert, B. F., 64; Landes, 
Amanda, 64; McCafferty, Myrtle, 519 ; McCloskey, 
J. R., 455: MeDonell, Anna M., 254; MelIntyre, 
Mary H., 383; Merz, O. C. A., 318: Mitchell, Sadie, 
455; Mohler, J. F., 455: Morris, Emma, 582; New- 
man, Dorothy, 582; O’Connell, Margaret, 318; 
Pennypacker, C. D., 254; Reed, G. E., 455: Samp- 
son, R. M., 647; Sanders, Mrs. M. J., 191; Sanford, 
Martha L., 64; Secor, James, 191: Shea, Mary V. 
382; Slawson, S. J., 62; Snyder, Edward, 126; 
Steel, Laura V., 254; Stehle, D. A., 519; Taft, W. 
» BIO: Treffinger, Jane, 255: Turner, Charlotte 
E., 318; Whiteside, F. R., 191; Wilson, A. W., 519: 
Wirth, Mrs. Ethel, 62; Woodward, VP. W., 519: 
Yake, J. F., 382; Ziegenfus, W. A., 647 
Neff, J. H., 609 
Newberry Medal Awarded, 78 
New Books, See Books New 
New Brighton Debating Team, 
New Castle Convention, 28, 83, ) 334; Ab- 
stracts of Addresses, 354, 451: Association Lunch- 
eon, 206; Attendance, 336; Breakfasts, Luncheons, 
Dinners, 208; Business Session, 348; Fg: st 
Exhibits, 206; Convention City, Frances MeClaren, 
145; Educational Exhibits, 207; House of Delegates, 
206, 337; Officers and Delegates Fiected, 348; Past 
Presidents, Dinner, 420: Program, 230-242; Rail- 
road Rates, 206; Schedules, 156: Registration, 206 ; 
Resolutions, 335: Rooms for Rent, 213: Speakers, 
205: Time Schedule, 155, 229: Transportation, 206 
New Castle Convention Iss Inserted between De- 
cember and January Issues: " Association Dollar, 42: 
Association Luncheon, 9; Breakfasts, Luncheons. 
Dinners, 7; Chronological Directory, 7: Code of 
Ethies, 35; Commercial Exhibits, 10: Committees, 
17, 18: Constitution and By-Laws, 32; Convention 
Train, &8; Delegates, 12; Department and Section 
Programs, 22-27; Directions for Reaching School 
Buildings, 9; Educational Exhibits, 11; Efficiency 
in Professional Organization and Service, J. W. 
Crabtree, 64; Executive Council Report, 87; Former 
Teachers Actuarial Data, 49; Former Teachers Com- 
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mittee Report, 46; General Sessions, 19; Greetings, 
58; Growth of Association, 12; House of Delegates, 
9, 20; Housing, 8; Journal Costs and Receipts, 39: 
Legislative Committee Report, 54; Life Members, 
15; Local Committee Chairmen, 9; Miffin Memo 
rial Home, Lloyd, 44; Endowment Fund, 45; Form 
of Bequest, Inside Back Cover; Report, 43; Na- 
— Council of Teac hers Retirement Systems, 55; 
New Castle Schools, 5; Officers 6; P. S. E. ; 
17; Elected, 13; Permanent Fund, 43; Permanent 
Headquarters Report, 43; Platform, 31; Presidents 
of Assn., 15; Railroad Rates, 8; Registration, 8; 
Revision of Constitution Committee Report, 52: 
Round Tables, 27-31; Rules of Procedure, 11; Scott 
ish Rite Cathedral, Front cover; Speakers, 7; 
Please Note, 9: State Delegates to N. E. A. Con- 
ventions, 14; Teachers Home Committee Report, 
51; Tenure Committee Report, 56; Time Scheduie, 
3; Transportation, 9; reasurer’s Report, 40; Vot 
ing at State Conventions, 57; Welfare Fund Finan- 
cial Statement, 48; What Constitutes a School, H. 
Van Dyke, 41; Who’s Who, 7; Y. W. C. A. Extends 
Ifospitality, 12 

New Cumberland H. 8S. Library, 491: Newman, Curtis, 
96 

New Positions, 60, 100 

News and Notes, See Notes and News 

Nitroglycerine, Chemistry of, R. E. Rose, 154 

Normal Instructor—Primary Plans, 38 

Northampton H. S. Band, 95 

Northeastern Convention District, 281, 362, 413, 484: 
Resolutions, 485 

Northwestern Convention District, 28, 86, 157 

Norwood, 2 

Notes and News, 54, 118, 184, 248, 308, 378, 442, 
508, 572, 637 

Nurses’ Conference, 112 
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Oats Poster Free, 646 

Object-Specimen-Model Bulletin, 222 

Objectives of Modern Education, Franklin Bobbitt, 199 

Objectives of P. S. E. A., C. R. Foster, 349 

Ohio State Educational Conference, 285 

Old Age Security, > 0 

One-Room Schools, Pa. Closes Three ies. 497 

One-Teacher Schools, Improvement, M. C. Moore, 201 

Oral Self--xpression Method of Teaching Modern Lan- 
guage, 575 

Orchestra, Columbia Co. Institute, 161; National H. 
S., 108, 222; Montgomery H. S., 620; South 
Greensburg Jr. H. 8. 217 

Osterheld, C. M., Relation of School Board to Its 
Superintendent, 597 

Ough, 3 
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Pamphlets, Pertinent, 51, 58, 115, 181, 246, 318, 377 
441, 506, 570, 635 

Parent Seeks ‘Teacher, 288 

Parent-Teacher Article, 288 

Parent-Teacher Organization ee Bucks Co., 449 

Paris Pact in American H. S., § 

Parkes, G. H., Modern Tocatienss Education, 147 

Peabody H. s. Vergilianum Celebration, 408 

Peace, Way of, D. H. Cook, 268 

Vencil Portfolios, 608 

Penmanship Teachers and Supervisors, Natl. Assn., 
218; Service of, 282; at Detroit, 486 

Pennsylvania Assn. Deans of Women, 158 

Pennsylvania Day, 371: 431 

Pennsylvania Dinner at Atlantic City, 487 

Pennsylvania Educational Review, Published Novem 
ber 15, 1929 as No. 3A of Journal. Large size—not 
in bound volume 

Pennsylvania Flag, 560 

l’ennsylvania Forensic League, C. H. Meyerholz, 364. 
Also see Forensic League 

Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Assn. Bulletin, 
416 


Pennsylvania, My, Tony Straka, 642 

Pennsylvania Public School Directory. Published 
March 15, 1930 as No. 7A of Journal. Large size— 
—not in bound volume 

Pennsy!vania School Journal, General Plan, 547; 
Wanted, 426 

Pennsylvania School Press Association, 144, 207, 358, 
623; Regional Groups, 412, 608 

Pennsylvania State College, Presidents, E. W. Run- 
kle, 359; Teacher Training, F. A. Butler, 141; Su- 
perintendents’ Week, 27, 607 

Pennsylvania State Education Association, Objectives, 
Cc. R. Foster, 349 
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Pennsylvania Tuberculosis Society, 493 

Pennsylvania Winners’ Columbia Scholastic Press 
Contest, 558; Scholastic Awards, 620 

Pennsylvanians on N. E. A. Committees, 282 

Pennsylvania’s Winner, 94 

Person, H. L., Commencement Programs, 605 

Personnel of Superintendent’s Office, C. C. Green, 593 

Pertinent Pamphlets, See Pamphlets, Pertinent 

Peters, Stacy E., 

Peterson, Rudolph, Magazines in School Room, 449 

Philadelphia Honors Dr. Mifflin, 483 

Vhiladelphia Teachers Association, 283 

Physical Education, in Small Secondary Schools, 43; 
Eg Training, 642; Teachers State Convention, 
70 

Physical Examinations for we Minors, 2238 

Pictures Catalog, Selected, 518 

like County, Standard for Teacher Preparation, Henry 
Klonower, 542 

Pinchot, Gifford, 544 

Placement Service, 109 

Pleat, Harry, What Is Geography? 148 

Plymouth’s Flag Salute, 294 

Podolyn, J. C., To the Teacher, 449 

Positions, New, 60, 100 

Poster, Oats, 646; Safety, 636; Seating, 494 

Potter, J. W., Safety Factors, 486 

’rayer, 104; for Schools, 116 

President for 1930, 361 

President, An X, W. G. Chambers, 420 

Press Contest, Columbia Scholastic, 558, 621 

Press Groups, Regional. See Pa. School Press Assn. 

Prevention Better Than Cure, 190 

Principal, Administrative Problems, A. S. Gist, 275 

Principal, To My Beloved, Wm. S. Gerhard, 85 

iy of High and Elementary Schools Licensed, 


Principals’ Certificates, 106, 618 

Printed Word, J. E. Morgan, 78 

Prizes and Scholarships, 92, 165, 217, 286, 
551, 619 

Profession, Surveying, J. W. Crabtree, 140 

Professional Examination Dates. See Examination 
Dates : 

lrofessional Organizations, Enlistment of Teachers, 
J. H. Kelley, 550 

Professional Spirit, Barometer, 215 

Professional Status of Music Supervisors and Teach 
ers in Pennsylvania, J. E. Wagner, 565 

Program of Research for P. S. E. A., H. E. Gayman, 
535 

Progress Through Teacher, Educational, 489 

Project, Stonycreek Twp.’s School, J. M. Berkey, 203 

Prutzman, S. E., 36 

Public School Experience Required, 40 

Public Schools’ Centenary, 1934, 629 

Publications, Recent, 436, 628 

Publicity for Education, 427 

Publishers Warning, Quack, Quack, 125 

Publishers, Your — Ol 

Puderbaugh, J. F., 

Pulaski Sesiiicentennial 110 

Punxsutawney H. S. State Commercial Champions, 164 

Pupils Enrolled, Last Year, 564 

Pyrtle, E. Ruth, 33; Front Cover September; Grect- 
ings, 88 


424, 492, 


Quack! Quack! 125 
Questionnaire re Advertising, 160 
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Radcliffe, Ralph, Front Cover June: 608 

Radio Concerts, School, 98; Citizenship Program, 371 ; 
in Rural Education, ‘Helen Scott Diehl, 476 

co and Study in Grade One, G. A. Yoakam, 40% 
Reading, Uses of Recreatory, Wilda Lea Montgomery, 
600 

Real Estate Licensing Supervisor, 170 

Record of State Song, 3 

Recreatory Reading, Uses, Wilda Lea Montgomery, 600 

Red Cross, Junior, Christmas Boxes, 99; Member- 
ship, 102 

Reeves, F. = ., Surveys of Higher Education, 403 

Reiter, E. D., 166 

Reliance, H. Van Dyke, 604 

Relief, Former Teachers’, 34, 491 . 

Renaissance in Europe, New Educational, Wm. M. 
Davidson, 353 

Repeaters, 46 

Report Card, Expanded, 422 

Research Division of the N. Oey 402 


Research Program for P. 8. . H. E. Gayman, 535 
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Retirement Board, 33 

Review of Quadrennial Election of Superintendents 
of Schools in Pa., J. E. Wagner, 627 

Revision of Constitution, 356 

Rogers, Gertrude, 168 

Rogers, J. E., Teacher Training for Health and Physi 
cal Education P rograms, 642 

Roosevelt Day, 112 

Rose, R. E., Chemistry of Nitroglycerine, 154 

Rotary Club Luncheon, Schoolmasters, 363 

Rowland, S. V., Front Cover May: 552 

Royer, B. F., Getting Schools Ready for Eyes, 277 

Royer, Mrs. G. W., One Day at School, 291 

Runkle, E. W., Pa. State College Presidents, 359 

Rupert, V. M., Don’t Pick Up Cat by Tail, 296 

Rural Education, Problems and Progress, Mabel Car 
ney, 73; Radio in, Helen Scott Diehl, 476; Situa- 
tion, J. W. Crabtree, 153 
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Safety Factors, J. W. Potter, 486: 
Home, 432; Film, 4386; 
Stress Practices, 563 

Safety Posters, 636 

Salary Schedule, Wilkinsburg, 494 

Sand Table of Rome, 103 

Scholarships, 370; State Awards, 44: State Exami 
nations, 433; Colorado School of Mines, 434; Edi 
son, 560; Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial, 431; 
Michigan School of Mining and Technology, 434: 
for Teachers, George Peabody, 498. See V'rizes and 
Scholarships 

Scholastic Awards, 620 

Scholastic Press Assn., Columbia, 423; 
558, 621 

School Board to its Superintendent, Relation, C. M. 
Osterheld, 597 

School Costs, 108 

School Days, Swift Passing, Cecil H. Dean, 584 

School Directors’ Assn., 284, 418: Officers Elected, 
419; Resolutions, 418 

School of Future, Paul Monroe, 471 

School Law and Department Interpretations, W. M 
Denison, 433, 498, 566 

School Paper and Publicity for Education, 427 

School Publications, Standards, 412 

Schoolmasters Rotary Club Luncheon, 363 

Schoolmen’s Week, 362, 554 

Science Project, 287 

Score Card for Text Books, 402 

Seating Posture Cut, 494 

Secondary Education Conference at Temple, 210 

Secondary Education Supervisor, 170 

Secondary School Organization, Planning the Annua!}, 
502 
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Important New High School Textbooks 


HAYES AND MOON 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


From the long story of ancient and medieval peoples the authors have selected 
those portions which are most significant in connection with today’s problems 
and welded them into a harmonious and vital text. There are seven parts: Bc- 
ginnings of Civilization; Classical Civilization in Greek City-States; in Rome; in 
Farther Asia; the Transition to the Christian Civilization; European Civilization 
in the Middle Ages; the Transition to the Modern Civilization. The illustrations 
are unusual in number and quality. $2.60. 


BLACK AND DAVIS 


NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


Here is a complete revision of a book that has met with constant success and 
praise. With the retention of the many excellent features of the earlier book, 
the contents have kept pace with the steady progress of science in the modern 
age. The text has been somewhat simplified. New questions and problems have 
been added which increase the teachability of the book, and new illustrations 
which make an appeal to the young student interested in the phenomena of the 
mechanical age. $1.68. 


ULLMAN AND HENRY 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 


This new version of the successful Elementary Latin does not replace the former 
book but fills different needs. A few of the features of the new book are: the 
postponement of the subjunctive mood until the second year; greater variety of 
drill exercises; the transfer of reading exercises from a separate section to the 
lessons themselves; larger type and new illustrations. This book meets the 
recommendations of the General Report of the Classical Investigation and the 
College Entrance Examination Board. $1.40. 


SECOND LATIN BOOK, REVISED 


This book follows closely on the steps of the New Elementary Latin. Treatment 
of the Subjunctive has been greatly amplified to give the grounding omitted in 
the first-year course. All the lessons are based upon a carefully graded Latin 
text. Adapted selections from Livy, Eutropius and many other Latin authors 
are included. Part Five gives selections from the seven books of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. $1.68. 
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Keeping abreast of scientific progress 


NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


BLACK and DAVIS 


This complete revision of a popular textbook retains the many excellent features 
of the earlier edition, but has been brought up to date in content, simplified, and 
provided with many new illustrations and an excellent equipment of problems 
and questions. $1.64. 


The outstanding achievement in American History for 1929 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


BEARD and BEARD 


A book which achieved wide and instant popularity on its publication a few years 
ago embodies in this new edition the ideals and purposes of the first volume 
together with fresh material, new illustrations, and variations in treatment as 
indicated by class room use. In simple direct style it unfolds the panorama of 
American civilization with its varied eras, its colorful characters, and its surging 
movements. $1.96. 


Factually complete, beautifully illustrated 


ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


HAYES and MOON 


From the long story of ancient and medieval peoples the authors have selected 
those portions which are most significantin connection with to-day’s problems and 
welded them into a harmonious and vital text. There are seven parts: Beginnings 
of Civilization; Classical Civilization in Greek City-States; in Rome; in Farther 
Asia; the Transition to the Christian Civilization; European Civilization in the 
Middle Ages; the Transition to the Modern Civilization. $2.60. 


Breaking all precedents for high quality and low price 
NEW POCKET CLASSICS 


The publishers are proud to present this new series as a distinct achievement in 


textbook making. Up-to-date in editing, beautifully bound, artistically illustrated,.- 


outstanding in every respect, these books are made available to students of English 
and American literature at the low rate of $.60 a volume, catalogue price. Twelve 
volumes are now available, including several unique combination volumes which 
give in one binding two or more shorter classics commonly studied in one semester. 
Write for information. 


60 Fifth Avenue The Macmillan Company _ New York city 
Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Looking for.... A DRILL BOOK 


in 


Spelling, Punctuation and Grammar _ 


for 
Senior High Schools 


poene 0 os ss A DOZEN A DAY 
by 
Wade and Blossom 


Published by... HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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F or BOOK WEEK and every week 


THE WINSTON CLEAR-TYPE 
POPULAR CLASSICS 


26 titles that all children love. Unexcelled as supplementary read- 
ers and for school and classroom libraries. 
, 


THE CHILD’S GARDEN 
OF CHARMING BOOKS 


13 titles, including these four just publish- 
ed: Reynard the Fox, The Adventures of a Brownie, The King 
of the Golden River, The Niirnberg Stove. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
STORIES of AMERICAN PIONEERS 


A history and supplementary reader that dramatically describes life 
in early America. 











Descriptive literature on any of these publications gladly sent upon request 


wials JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia — 
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A Day by Day |} i. 


HOW TO TEACH ENGLISH 


By Scott, Congdon, Peet and Frazee 


Standardized Tests in Correct Usage. 


Guide for 2. Analyzed Composition Scales. 
3. Helpful Suggestions for All Oral and Writ- 
Teachers of ten Composition. 


Grades 3-8 4. 


Grammar from the Functional Viewpoint. 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Check the types in which you are interested 
1. Study Type. 
2. Continuous Character Story. 
3. Nature Study. 6. 


4. Geography and History. 
5. Dramatic. 
Vocational. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Smith’s Regents Review Books 
—A Real Help in Teaching 


HROUGHOUT the U. S. and Canada, thousands of teachers say 

Smith’s Regents Review Books are wonderful supplements to 
the regular texts—for more thorough knowledge of the subject and 
higher marks on examinations. 

All through the year they are a valuable, time-saving reference 
in preparing tests, also for class drill, home work, text-book review 
and drilling in preparation for final examinations. So low in cost, 
each pupil may have one. 

Compiled from the N. Y. State Regents examinations for the 
past 20 years including 1929, recent papers complete. Topically ar- 
ranged. Constantly revised, right up to date. 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40c each; 
35e each in lots of 6; 30c each for 12 or more. 


Order right away—enough for every pupil. If you are not 
already familiar with these helps, order a copy in your 
subject, then you’ll order for all. 


Write for your FREE copy of ae 
catalog describing Smith’s Regents | 
Review Books and other Smith 
helps in teaching. 


For Your Convenience 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
515 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


TUMCIONGT 18 Bock e 65a se 

Send...... pe, CE ee eee 

W. Hazleton Smith | Send...... Copies OF ..c.ceccocoes 
515 Walker Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Send complete catalog FREE. 

“Pupils Like to Use Smith's” 
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Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests 
for Ages Six to Maturity 


F, KUHLMANN, PH.D. 
Author of Kuhlmann Revision of the Binet-Simon Test 


Rose G. ANDERSON, PH.D. 
Psychologist, Child Guidance Clinic, Board of Education, Minneapolis 


Uses the median mental age method of scoring. 


The organization of the tests into nine batteries reduces considerably the occur- 
rence of zero and maximum scores. 


Reliability and validity are increased by an adequate number of tests per battery, 
and especially by incorporating into each battery only tests within a maximum obtain- 
able capacity to discriminate between different levels of mental development. 


The Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests have met with an excellent reception this school 
year. Write for further information. 


THE EDUCATIONAL TEST BUREAU 
University and 15th Avenues S.E. Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Simple 
Thorough 
Easy to Teach 


the use of numbers. 
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New Everyday Arithmetic 


1. Careful, step-by-step development backed 
up by a thorough DIAGNOSTIC and RE- 
MEDIAL PROGRAM insures a mastery of 
the fundamental operations. 


2. Consistent attention to teaching HOW 


TO SOLVE PROBLEMS insures ability to 
meet ALL LIFE SITUATIONS involving 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





















































| WINSTON 
| These tests chart the progress of your 
pupils in Arithmetic 
Curriculum Tests in 
Arithmetic Processes 


By Leo J. Brueckner, Professor of Element- 
ary Education, University of Wisconsin 





These tests, designed primarily for use with 
THE TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS, may be 
used effectively with any basal arithmetic texts. 
They have been constructed to secure, month by 
month, a reliable measure of the progress made 
by pupils in the various processes taught through- 
out the year. The tests are to be given at the end 
of each month. 


A package for each grade from 3 to 8 inclusive, 12 
tests in a package—$0.52 (less usual school discount) 

















Winston Building 








Philadelphia 


DIAGNOSTIC 
TESTS and 
PRACTICE 
EXERCISES in 
ARITHMETIC 


Exact instruments 
of pupil diagnosis, 
these tests provide 
preventive  treat- 
ment against 
Arithmetic disord- 
ers. 

A pad for each 
grade from 3 to 8 
inclusive, $0.32 
each (less usual 
school discount). 


Send for specimen Curriculum or Diagnostic Tests 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
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Civilization in Europe © 


by J. Salwyn Schapiro, Ph.D. and Richard B. Morris, M.A. 


A Brilliant History of Mankind and Men 


- A book which places the proper emphasis on different periods 
of history. 
Twenty-five per cent of pages devoted to ancient and’ medieval 
time. 
Seventy-five per cent of pages devoted to modern times. 


A Book of Great Popularity 


Because of Modern Organization, Interesting Style 
Complete Teaching Equipment 


A Book which Your Pupils would Choose 


published by 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 




















Marching on . now om the Double-Quick! 


THE NEW 
WINSTON READERS 


‘ By SIDNEY G. FIRMAN and ETHEL. MALTBY GEHRES 





readers, are marching’on,. . . on 
the double-quick. 


This new series, Delmer to Third 


Reader, comprises’ four books for 
pupils, Interleaved- Manuals for 


What an army of boys and girls 
lave used the Winston Readers! 
And now THE NEW WINSTON 
READERS, combining the time- 
tested features of the previous 








series with the latest developments 
in the subject of reading, are tre- 
mendously increasing enlistments 
to the cause of better reading. THE 
NEW WINSTON READERS, 


the ultimate in a series of. basal . 


JOHN C. WINSTON COMPAN) 


ERLE 





teachers, and complete accessory 
material; offering maximum teach- 
ing helps with minimum effort. 


May, we send you literature— 
on the double-quick? 





(Ss ‘Winston Building 
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No time to read? No time to succeed. 





























In less than two years after publication 


One Child in Every Thirteen 


in the Entire United States 
is doing better work in Language 
on account of using 


The Open Door Language Series 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


386 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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| Just Published: 


The NEW 
SILENT READERS 


By Lewis and Rowland 


Book IV. FACTS and FANCIES. Grade 4 
Book V. WHYS and WHEREFORES. Grade 5 
Book VI. SCOUTING THROUGH. Grade 6 


qj tre material is entirely original. Not a selection in this series appears 
in any other school readers except the original Silent Readers. 


g Every type of reading material has been included. 











gq A training in essential skills, unmatched by that of any other series, 
is presented in these books. 


I They teach pupils how to study—by much attention to outlining and 
frequent use of the summary. 


May we send you complete information? 






COMPANY 
Philadelphia 4 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON 


1006-1016 Arch Street 
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TROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 
Four Outstanding Series of Basal Texts for the Grades 


The Morrison Spelling Series 
By J. CAYCE MORRISON 

A new series of spellers containing the more than 4,000 words which scientific investi- 
gations have shown every child should have mastered by the time he completes the eighth 
grade. 

The words are scientifically graded. Spelling difficulties are lessened by the grouping 
of similarities. Planned for either the test-study or study-test method. Work book fea- 
tures provide for listing of individual difficulties for remedial drill. Published in a single 
volume with work book features included, or in a three-book series with a separate 
work book. 


The Morrison Speller and Work Book. A complete text and work book, grades 2 to 8. Flexible or 
cloth binding. 

The Morrison Speller. Book One, Grades 2, 3, and 4; Book Two, Grades 5 and 6; Book Three, Grades 
7 and 8. Cloth binding. 

The Morrison Work Book in Spelling. For use in any year of the course, and with any basal text. 


Fiexibie binding. 
The Iroquois Arithmetics 
By DeGROAT, FIRMAN, and SMITH 


Three-Book Series Two-Book Series Series by Grades 

Practical and up-to-date arithmetics. New processes are presented simply and con- 
cisely, one step at a time. The drill workis scientific. All problems are based on life 
situations, and so have unusual child appeal. An exceptionally complete series of tests is 
included. Wherever used, these books have proved their great effectiveness in teaching 


arithmetic. 
The Iroquois Geography Series 
By BODLEY AND THURSTON 


An exceptional new series of basal texts and work books, interpreting geography by 
the modern: regional method, with a judicious recognition of the more important political 
units. 

Home Geography—A combined text and work book for beginners. 


Peoples of Other Lands—A basal text giving a simple presentation of the type regions of the earth, 
and a study of Australia. 


A Work Book to Accompany Peoples of Other Lands. 
North America and South America—A basal text. 
A Work Book on North America and South America. 
Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia—aA basal text. 
A Work Book on Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. 


A Complete History Series for the Grades 
By SOUTHWORTH AND SOUTHWORTH ~ 


A series of basal texts presenting a continuous and connected story of our history 
from earliest times. Told in a fresh and vivid style, that captures and holds the pupil’s 
interest. 

Old World History, Book One—A basal text and work book. Greek and Norse Myths, the story of 

Early Man, and Old World History to the Fall of Rome. 

Old World History, Book Two—A basal text and work book. Old World History from the fall of 

Rome through the period of Exploration. 

American [listory, Book One—A basal text and work book. The period of Colonization and the 

French and Indian War. 

American History, Book Two—A basal text. American History from the end of the French and Indian 

War through the Civil War. 

American History. Book Three—A basal text. (In preparation.) American History from the close of 
the Civil War to the present. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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S-U-G-G-E-S-T-I-O-N-S 


For the Elementary Grades 


Tue New EverypAy ARITHMETIC Oren Door LANGUAGE SERIES : 

By Hoyt and Peet By Scott, Congdon, Peet and Frazee 
BoLENIUS READERS STONE’s SILENT READING 
TAPPAN-KENDALL History SERIES ee 9 ic weer! ay Pi 
Woops Hurcu1nson HEALTH SERIES each—lest—study Flan 


By Phillips and Powell 
i i hools ‘ , 
" F — Junior - rs For Senior High Schools 
SS IN THE Junior HicH ScHOOL Comsiatan on Deen 
ee By Schapiro and Morris 
Junior HicH ScHoot MATHEMATICS History OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Barber By Guitteau 
: FUNDAMENTALS OF CHEMISTRY 
By Smith By Gray, Sandifur and Hanna 
THE SCIENCE OF EverypAy LIFE PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By Van Buskirk and Smith By Greenan and Meredith 
WEBBER AND WEBSTER’s SHORT PLAYS RitEy’s Economics 
HEPNER’s THE Goop CITIZEN Co.r’s COMMERCIAL LAW 


EveryDAY SCIENCE PROJECTS 


THE RIiverstpE LITERATURE SERIES—Greatest Series of Classics Published 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 



























































Two Series that Spell Success 


SMITH-BAGLEY: MASTERY SPELLERS (Grades 2-9) 


These Spellers ensure mastery by their careful grading, which pro- 
vides for individual differences, and by their unusual exercises for moti- 
vation and review—dictation exercises, one hundred per cent tests, graded 
exercises in using the dictionary, and spelling games. 


TRESSLER: ENGLISH IN ACTION BOOK 1- BOOK I~ 
(two books for four years) COURSE I - COURSE II -2y~ ’ 
COURSE III - COURSE IV (four books for four years) 


An English composition for high schools which seeks te arouse in 
the pupil the quality of enthusiasm usually bestowed on football. The 
dominant characteristic of each book is the wealth of purposeful exercises 
which bestir thought and direct expression. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


239 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. ig 
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